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~The Rural World ts the only journal in 
the United States having a special depart- 
ment devoted to syrup and sugar making 
from sorgo. 








Will the Legislature Pass Our Sugar 
Works Biil? 

The need for prompt action on this 
bill by our Legislature is manifest. The 
demand by the farmers for skilled oper- 
ators to manage sugar works is an evi- 
dence of the importance of this measure. 
Any person who will examine the cor- 
respondence of the officers of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Cane Growers’ Association, 
this city, will be convinced of the above 
fact. There is a settled determination 
of the farmers to grow this cane crop, 
and as a prudential measure, the State) 
should afford the facilities for educa-| 
tion by which to encourage and guide, 
this industry to a successful result. It! 
will not only greatly increase the pro- 
duct, but save many losses to those 
working without skill. It will afford 
confidence to capitalists for the invest- 
ment of large sums of money in our 
State, where skilled operators can be 
had to run the works. 

Our State, from its central position 
and varied soils, has advantages un- 
equaled by any western State. It has 
a large farm anda school of numerous 
enterprising students that can be so 
educated that each year shall turn out 
seventy-five or more well qualified su- 
gar makers, each of whom could take 
charge of a large works, and thus realize 
not only a large salary, but teach others, 
and soon fill our State with the required 
skill by which alone we are to save to 
our State the seven of eight millions 
now paid annually ahoad for sugar. 
The State Legislatures ground us are 
moving in this matter. Is Missouri to 
let the golden opportunity pass, and 
from being, as she is now, first in 
awakening and directing public interest 
in this industry, become second and 
still wear the title of “old fogy?” The 
sum asked for is small, when compared 
with the objects to be gained. It is 
only an investment that is required, 
and it will return an annual revenue 
Sufficient to meet the expenses of the! 
State, Board of Agriculture. Besides! 
this, it will increase the tax receipts 
from the increased wealth employed) 
and products obtained. 

We hope the members of our Legisla- 
ture will view this matter in the light 
of State policy, looking to a great out- 
come that shall benefit every township 
and county in the State. It would mat- 
ter little where this works are located, 
were it not for the fact that our State 
farm and college are particularly adap- 
ted for it. Itis for this reason that it 
should go to that farm and become the 
permanent property of theState. ILocal 
prejudiceshould haveno foothold in the 
minds of members ina case like this. 
The skill obtained there will spread 
freely over the State, and be as benefi- 
cial as though obtained in each specific 
county where needed. We do not ask 
bounties by the bill before the Legisla- 
ture, as the French and German govern- 
ments paid to stimulate the beet sugar 
production. There is a bill now before 
veg od Jersey Legislature to pay $1 

ach ton produced for five years. 

— a law would bankrupt Missouri in 

Wo years. Farmersin Kansas aré con- 
tracting to furnish cane in any quantity 
at the works, at $1.75 per ton; and, at 
this price, a good crop will pay better 
than wheat or corn. 

Let the Legislature pass this bill, and 


in less than six months from that day a 
works will be running upon the State’s 
ows farm that will redound to the fair 
a of Missouri, as being first of all of 

tates in the Union to teach her sons 
- daughters the art of sugar making, 
and the first tosend abroad agricultural 
‘college students with diplomas certify- 
ing to their skill in the busines. Were 
pe 4 en such this day, they 
‘ employment duri ; - 
ing season at high salaries,” ye aus 
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hatever in defecating syrup or in 
2 eating it, but my-customers think m 
yrup compares favorably with an y they 
Ve yet seen. JOHN ECKLEY. 
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Letter from Jos. E. Harder. 

CoL. CoLMAN: Through the solicita- 
tion of L. A. Walker, who had charge of 
the exhibition from this county at Bis- 
mark last fall, I give you some-of my 
ideas of sorghum and its manufac- 
ture. There is a great prejudice against 
sorghum, on account of the cane not 
being in good order. There cannot be 


too much pains taken in its culture, 
and also in the preparation for the mill. 
Cleanliness is surely the first essential 
to good syrup. The cane should be 
thoroughly stripped and kept off of the 
dirt as far as possible, for it takes but a 
little of the black dirt to color a batch 
of syrup. 

The mill should be kept clean, and 
not allow any stalks or blades, or any- 
thing, to accumulate about it, that has 
the least tendency to color or givea bad 
taste. The strainers, barrels, and all 
vessels that are used, should be kept 
clean; and last, but not least, the pan 
or boiler should be in perfect order, for 
experience has taught me that the least 
dark spot on the bottom, or a little of 
the dark-green scum that gathers on 
the sides, has a great deal to do with 
making dark syrup. 

I will give you my plan of making 
the syrup I sent to the Bismark fair 
last fall, which was so highly recom- 
mended: I useastraight, square pan, 
eight feet long by thirty inches wide 
and twelve inches deep, and a good ouk 
paddle “and perforated tin skimmer. 
(There is # certain process that I take 
my juice through before boiling, which 
is private.) I raise my fire gradually 
until it boils, skim before -boiling al- 
ways. "When thoroughly skimmed, I 
raise the fire to about 200 or 210 degrees, 
raise the juice to the top of the pan, 
and continue to skim off all that rises. 
You can’t skim too much. Be careful 
to let your skimmer drain Well, or you 
will have fat hogs. Molasses will fat- 
ten, but skimmings will not. I keep a 
strong fire until it goes down to syrup, 
then L throw open the door and stir 
thoroughly until the syrup gets to about 
twelve pounds per gallon., I then set 
the pan off with a lever, quick, to pre- 
vent scorching, and then dip out in an 
open zine cooler. When it is milk- 
warm, I put it into the barrel, and 
leave barrel open until cold. My full 
outfit cost about $75. 

My plan of manufacturing can_be 
done by any one. [I use no chemical or 
alkali, nothing but the pure extract of 
cane. Jos. E. HARDER. 

Montgomery county, Kan. 


pA SE AEE 
Letter from A. J. Russell. 

Cot. CoLMAN: It is encouraging to 
learn from your numerous sorgo cor- 
respondents that they are so full of 
hope and encouragement, after passing 
through the discouraging ordeal they 


have this past season, on account of 
the poor cane produced in nearly all 
sections; and their expressions of con- 
fidence and determination to push the 
work along with renewed vigor next 
season, is the best guarantee that the 
time is rapidly approaching when con- 
sumers can obtain the pure; unadul- 
terated sweets, they’ so much desire. 

The gentlemen .who sold our y by 
in Chicago, writes “he can place five to 
eight hundred barrels next season with 
less trouble than adh ox to place the 
first fifty barrels this season.” The rea- 
son of this is, the great prejudice exist- 
ing among jobbers against sorgo of any 
description, which had to be overcome 
by the production of an article of syrup 
that was free from all the objectionable 
features heretofore exiSting in sorgo 
syrups that had been offered for sale on 
the market. They tried the market 
cautiously, and with some doubts at 
first that were dispelled as soon as the 
syrup came into the consumers’ posses- 
sion, and the jobbers commenced to 
duplicating their orders, but were too 
late for this year, as I did not make 
enough to furnish but a few of them 
with sample lots. The demand in the 
rural districts for sorgo syrups has cut 
off a large trade from the jobbers (as 
that demand ‘has been partly supplied 
by local syrup works), that will cause 
them to be more eager to lay inasupply 
next season to cawry in stock, instead of 
so much corn syrup. : 

I am informed by our leading grocery 
men here, that although they are sell- 
ing our syrups at 70 cents per gallon, 
their customers, most of them, will use 
no other, as long as. the supply they 
have on hand will last them, which is 
now nearly exhausted. I am asked al- 
most daily if I can furnish five and ten- 
gallon kegs of syrup, as they want to 
send it to parties residing in other lo- 
calities, who have heard of the new and 
successful departure in making a palat- 
able article of syrup from sorgo. But 
we could not fill all of our orders, if we 
were to increase our capacity twenty- 
fold. Frequently, traveling men ex- 
press the opinion made by their em- 

lovers, by remarking to the retailers 
hat our sorgo has given the glucose 
syrup its death blow, and if there was 
enough of it made next year to supply 
the demand, there would be little call 
for glucose syrup. 

it is commatial to successfully meet, 
the demands of the trade, to produce 





alight-colored syrup; but above all 
be free from acid, unless ; 


urposes, | 


made especially for bakin 
@ especially for Zz goer 





Callaway Co., Mo. 


and free from sorgo flavor, ani 


not with such goods overstock the fnar- 


ket at paying prices for years to come. 
The gratifying results I have obtained 
in making out. of very poor juice, a 
class of goods that is destined in the 
near future to drive out of the mar- 
ket the adulterated syrups, is very en- 
couraging to us, and should be to all 
who are engaged in sorgo culture and 
manufacture, for what we have done, 
they can do likewise by using the same 
kind of machinery, and operate it in 
the same manner; and we can produce a 
brighter, lighter-colored and more pleas- 
ant flavored syrup, than has ever yet 
been os by the use of a vacuum 
pan alone, or charcoal filters. And in 
proof of this assertion, I will, if desired, 
give references to indisputable and dis- 
interested authorities, who are dealing 
in syrups and have compared our Am- 
ber syrup with the best products of the 
pe ge Our machinery is all simply 
and cheaply constructed, excepting 
boiler, engine and mill, all of which 
should be first-class, to be economical 
and produce best results. And with 
such a steam outfit, there is no fear of 
a failure in the business financially 
with such a ready sale for the goods. 

Janesville, Wis. A. J. RUSSELL. 

__-- © o<mv e - 
Minnesota Amber Cane Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ; 

Wasurineton, D. C., Feb. 28th, 1881. | 

ORMAN J. CoLMAN, Editor Rurau Worip, 
St. Louis, Mo.—Dear Sir: In compliance 
with the resolution of the Convention of the 
Minnesota Amber Cane Growers’ Association, 
I take pleasure in forwarding to you for pub- 
lication a copy of the proceedings of the said 
convention as reported by Mr. LaDow, my 
stenographer. The dissemination of this 
infotmation will, I hope and believe, prove 
extremely interesting and valuable to the 
farmers of the country. Respectfully 
yours, Wm. G. Le Dvo, 

United States Commisioner of Agriculture. 

Mrnneapouts, Mryn., Jan. 20th, 1881. 

Convention called to order by President 
Kenny. Prayer by Ditus Day. 

President.—Gentlemen of the convention : 
You are all aware of the interest that Gener- 
al LeDuc, our Commissioner of Agriculture, 
has taken in this enterprise. I am informed, 
and I know it to be true, that he regrets ex- 
céedingly his inability to be present with us 
to-day ; but he has sent his reporter, who has 
been directed by the commissioner to report 
our procéedings. I desire to read youa tel- 
egram of greeting, which if you indorse I 
will send. 

The telegram was read as follows: The 
Minnesota Amber Cane Growers, in conven- 
tion assembled, send you greetings. First for 
our country and next for ourselves, we ex- 
press our acknowledgments for the most val- 
uable and efficient services you have rendered 
during your administration, to an industry 
destined, we believe, soon to become the 
leading one in our land. We congratulate 
you upon such encouraging prospects, and 
hope you may be permitted to enjoy the fruits 
of your zealous labors in the cause which 
brings us together to-day. 

Mr. Day.—I move its reception and adop- 
tion, as a paper representing, our views and 
feelings toward Commissioner LeDuc. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

‘The balance of the morning session was 
devoted to the payment of dues, admittance 
of new members and the appointment of 
committees. 

Adjourned until 2, p. m. 

The convention reassembled at 2, p, m. 
Mr. R. J. Wilcox, of River Falls, Wis., then 
read an essay on the cane industry of the 
northwest. ‘ 

Mr. Blakeley.—On that subject, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to hear some gentleman 
speak of the quantity of seed grown per 
acre, and the usefulness of it for feed and 
other purposes. To those who are in the 
habit of growing sorghum I think it isa mat- 
ter of material importance. 

President.— I will state to the convention 
that I was present at the St. Louis Cane 
Growers’ meeting, and it was reported there 
that an analysis of the sorghum seed showed 
it to contain 60 percent of starch and nutri- 
tious matter, and was nearly equal to corn, 
as far as feeding purposes are concerned. I 
visited Mr. Schwarz’ sugar factory, where he 
had quite a large quantity of seed. He had 
there two cows, which he did not feed any- 
thing but seed, and I must say I never saw 
two better looking cattle in my life; The 
testimony of the growers there, who had 
used seed as feed, was that they saved all 
their seed, as they considered it a very valu- 
uable part of the crop. 

Mr. Wakefieid.—I would like to inquire of 
Mr. Wilcox what, in his judgment, would be 
the best way to prolong the season, retaining 
at the same time those desirable qualities of 
the sirup. 

Mr. Wilcox.—It- was Mr. Schwarz who 
made the statement that he knew how to 
prolong the season, and let me say that it is 
a very important point, and [ would like to 
know if any one present has any informa- 
tion to impart in relation to it. 

Mr. Wakefield.—From an experience of 
10 or 12 yearr, I am led to believe that 
much depends upon the cutting of the cane 
in the fall.. I am satisfied that my cane de- 
teriorates probably 25 to 30 per cent. when 
piled out doors, and I don’t know but that it 
deteriorates even more’ than that. By cut- 
ting cane 6 or 8 weeks before working, my 
cane has invariably lost largely, though, per- 
haps, as much in quantity as quality. Now, 
if, as suggested by Mr. Wiloéx, there is a 
way to obviate all this it is something of very 
gress importance to us all. 

. McDowell.—I would like to ask Mr, 
Wilcox if he has any knowledge of the 
number of tons of cane he raised to the 
acre. He spoke of two different kinds, one 
of which gave him a juice’ of 8 Baume and 
one of 3. Now, how many tons were 


-¥ ty 8and how many tons were there 
at 3 

Mr. Wilcox.—The cane that we worked 
this season was very largely composed of 
small lots, grown by the farmers in our im- 
mediate neighborhood. The lot of 8% tons 
referred to in my paper, grew on three acres. 
The lot that gave us 40 gallons was grown, I 
believe, On about one acre. There was a 
good deal of the cane grown in our neigh- 
borhood that gave us not to exceed 40 to 50 
galions to the acre. In short, there was more 
that didn’t go over 60 gallons than there was 
that did. P 

Mr. McDowell.—Have you any rule by 
which you can determine the value of cane 
by the saccharometer ? 

Mr. Wilcox.—Nothing that I consider in 
any way reliable. 

Mr. McDowell.—I will give you an exam- 
ple: If it is eight degrees Baume, there will 
be 16 gallons, and if it is three degrees there 
will be 6 gallons per ton, 

Question,—Do you make that as a state- 
ment ? 

Mr. McDowell.—I don’t know that I have 
anything to verify it, but it has been so 
stated to ine. 

Mr. Wilec:x.—the yield was about 17 gal- 
lons per ton. 

Mr. McDowell.—That was 8 Baume. 

Mr. Wilcox.—That was 8 Baume, The 
other was about 3, and I don’t think it went 
over 6, certainly not over 8 gallons to the ton, 
and there was not half the refuse in it that 
there was in the other. 

Mr. MeDowell.—You don’t know how many 
tons any of them raised to the acre—the 
average ? 

Mr. Wilcox.—No, sir. 

Mr. Blakeley.—I would be glad if some 
gentleman. would state whether or not he 
thinks it best to sucker his cane. Is it bet- 
ter to grow them in order to save labor, first 
in grinding and handling, and next in the 
evaporation ? It seems to me this is a very 
important point to consider. Are we going 
to accomplish something by taking off the 
stalks that come up from the roots, giving 
the strength of the root to the main stalk, or 
shall we grow a number of branches that 
come out fromthe eane? I would be glad 
to know if‘iny of us have had experience 
in cultivating cane from which all of the 
suckers have been taken. 

Mr. Porter.—I would say in regard to 
this, fhat I am decidedly in favor of taking 
them all off. Isuckered all of my cane as 
well as L#ould. - 

Mr. Nash.—My experience last year—I did 
not sucker any this year—was that breaking 
off suckers did no good, for“they would 
sprout and grow again. My plan to keep 
from being bothered with ne, plant 
the cane thicker. Plant in Urills pretty 
thick, having a stalk every 10 or 12 inches. 
By this means of planting I found I had 
very few suckers—not enough to amount to 
anything, and the main stalks were fully as 
large as when planted otherwise, 

Capt. Blakeley—How much more cane 
to the acre by this process than the 
other ? 

Answer.—You can figure it yourself. For 
instance, one acre that I had planted my- 
self this last season, had 160 gallons, while 
another, just ‘in another field, and having 
nearly the same soil, planted in drills 314 
feet each way, gave 86. ‘ 

Capt. Blakeley.—That is what I desire to 
know. I want to get the experience of those 
present, and we will then be better able to 
compare notes. We all have our ideas how, 
this canbe done, but the result is what we 
want. 

A Member,.—I would inquire if we are to 
understand from the gentleman’s statement 
that one stalk, standing by itself, is less lia- 
ble to send out suckers than where there are 
3 or 4 together. 

The question was not answered. 

Mr. Hampton.—I am-not a manufacturer, 
though a small grower of cane, which is 
rather an experiment with me than anything 
else. A year ago I put in half an acre which 
yielded 148 gallons of sirup and about 16 
bushels of nice seed. Last season I planted 
the same piece of land, and did not manure 
or fertilize it. In July we had a drouth and 
the leaves were killed nearly to the top. 
Then we had heavy rains; the cane com- 
menced to grow, the suckers started to come 
out. ‘The result was that from the same 
piece of ground I got but 84 gallons, of not 
quite so good an article of sirup. 

Mr. Wakefield.—My experience covers 15 
or 16 years, and it has been both in the cul- 
tivation of the cane and the manufacture of 
sirup therefrom, though in a-small way. My 
yield this season from 12 acres was 1144¢ 
gallons per acre. Included in the field was 
about an acre of a kind of swamp, which 
the excessive rains filled up, which lost that 
patch to us almost entirely. In another part 
of my field, where there was a wash from 
higher ground, probably 1g of an acre was 
covered up. Including this, the yield was 
1141g per acre. I worked a piece of cane 
from an adjoining field, and its yield: was 73 


‘gallons per acre. I plant my cane 3 feet 


one way, with the rows running north and 
south, and 2 feet apart the other, so that I 
can simply go through one acre with a shovel 
plow. een to suckering, I think when 
there is 1, 2 or 3 stalks in a hill, they will 
immediately throw out 2 shoots, and when 


In many‘instances, probably 14 or 16 suckers 

will come up, and of course the later growth 

should be discarded ; but when we have 4 or 

6 stalkg in a hill, we are not ko liable to be 

rege» Miya ecemtiger sehr serge 
suckers w they 

Mz, B. T. Keasling.—I am not a very ex- 


teusive sorghum raiser, but I have raised 
some for the last four or five years. It seems 


as a fair stand, asa great many of the hills 
were of no account. In regard to suckering, 
I am decidedly in favor of suckering cane. 
Two years ago I planted 5 acres ; I suckered 
it all. over once and started over it the third 
time. It was then that high. I got through 
with all but oneacre. This ground was good 
strong soil, and had only been used two sea- 
sons before. The sorghum that I did not 
sucker, one could hardly get through, and 
I could tell it as far as I could see it. When 
I cut it I foand there was double the quanti- 
ty of suckers and cane on the ground that 
there should have been. When I came to 
grind it I got as much juice in proportion, 
but I did not get much sirup.—To be con- 
tinued, 


Agricultural. 


Jute Culture. 

We have had many inquiries as to 
where seed of the jute plant could be 
obtained and also whether it would 
succeed as far north as St. Louis. We 
believe the plant has not had a trial as 
far north as this, and hope some of our 
enterprising farmers will give it a trial. 
It isa crop worthy the farmer’s atten- 
tion. Most of our, jute comes from 
India, but if we can produce it in 
America and keep the money at home, 
that is now sent abroad for it;it will be so 
much the better for this country. That 
it can be raised in most of the southern 
states there is not a doubt, and it may 
be raised here in Missouri and also in 
IHinois. We addressed a letter to Prof. 
S. Waterhouse, of the Washington Uni- 
versity, who has given much attention 
to this plant in India, and who is doing 
his utmost to call attention to its mer- 


its as a profitable plant to raise in this 
country, and he sends us the following: 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis, December 18, 1880. ; 

So many inquiries respecting jute 
seed, practical instructions for plant- 
ing. and machines for separating the 
fibre have recently been: addressed to 
me, that a public response seems to be 
the fittest mode of reply. 

Applications for jute seed must be 
sent to Hon. Wm. G. Le Duc, United 
States commissioner of agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. It is hoped that, in 
the event the department has no jute 
seed on hand, the applicants will earn- 
estly request the commissioner to take 
immediate _— to procure an adequate 
supply from India in season for next 
spring’s planting. If necessary to send to 
India for seed, there is not a moment to 
be lost. Prompt action on the part of 
both planters and the agricultural bu- 
rean is indispensable. In case‘of such 
vast distances, the delays incident to 
the transmission of the order, to the 
collection of the seed, and its convey- 
ance to this country would inevitably 
consume several months. 

The results of my own observations 
in India are embodied in an article pub- 
lished in the United States Agricultural 
Report of 1876. This article—which 
doubtless can be obtained from the de- 
partment at Washington—possibly con- 
tains facts and suggestions of practical 
value to the planter. 

None of the machines for disengaging 
the fibre have been seen by me, nor has 
their operation been explained by the 
inventors. But the processes have been 
represented to be cheap, rapid and ef- 
fective. while the fibre prepared by 
each method was white, strong and 
whole. For the benefit of those who 
wish to obtain practical details with re- 
gard to the mechanical and chemical 
appliances for.the separation of jute fi- 
bre, the following addresses of pz tantees 
are given: Charles Taylor, Engleweod, 
N.J.; Emile Lefranc, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Thomas J. Spear, New Orleans, La.; 
H. C. Hinman, Ramie Machine Manu- 
gam Company, San Fraucisco, 

al. 
Hoping that’southern planters will 
take hold of the new industry with an 
energy worthy of its golden possibili- 
ties. Iam, very. tr@ly, yours, 
. S. WATERHOUSE. 
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Alfalfa in Missouri. 


Eprror RuRAL WorRLD: In your is- 
sue of Novemher 18th, Mr. Johnson, of 
Lebanon, Mo., asks in ere to grow- 
ing alfalfa in Missouri, and you remark, 
desiring information in regard to ex- 

érience, &c. I had thought thatin the 

ast five years [shad worn yot ott on 
that subject, but it is the old story of 
“line be line and precept upon pre- 
cept.” Mr. Johnson asks: “Has the 
growing of alfalfa been thoroughly tried 
in our State? If so, where, by whom 
and with what success?” I reply yes, 
here in + hee -bar shieaere by myself,’ 
and with perfect success. Soil+-any 
good corn ground, whether upland. or 
river bottom. Seeding—sow 20 pounds 
to the acre, on clean land, in good tilth 
made fine and mellow; brush in and roll 
smooth; from middle of April to middle 
ef May. Tne seed weighs 60 pounds to 
the byshel and costs from $10 to 315 per 
bush@, Cut when the first blooms ap- 
pear, and cut, as some repeaters are ex- 
to vote, early and often. 








to me that there is so much 





ure, 1550 


pected 
In‘1879, I cut the first crop the first 
in May; second, first week in 
une; third, second week in July; 
fourth, the last week of August—and 


‘has alread 


astured it during October and Novem- 

er. It does well during drouth, but it 
responds well to seasonable rains, and 
no heavy or continuous rains have yet 
injured it here. I have had it for five 
years now, and consider it the most 
valuable i, oh nog I have ever seen 
—and 1 have been familiar with grass 
from my éarly days. In quantity and 
quality, for sheep, cattle, horses, mules 
and hogs, it cannot be excelled. 

N. W. Buss. 
Kingston Furnace, Mo. 


How to Lay Drain Tile. 
Start your’ ditch, if possible, with at 
least eighteen inches of pitch off, so 





~ |that the large stream of water will 


not back up your tile until the over- 


lus of water has run down from your 
and, You can drain your ground with 
tile larger or smaller; but I prefer two 
inches. A drain two feet in depth will 
do, but I prefer three feet in depth for 
fear of heavily loaded wagons injuring 
them. You do not want two or three 
layers the size of a beer-keg. Such 
tiles are liable to be crushed by the feet 
of heavy cattle in wet weather. Besides 
such manner of draining is expensive, 
costing you half the worth of the land. 
In draining 40 or 50 acres of land I pre- 
fer five or six inch tile through the cen- 
ter, or through the wettest place in the 
field. ButI prefer three-inch tile for 
the wings. These wing drains may be 
about four hundred feet apart, and they 
should:join the large main drain angu- 
larly. In making the ditch for tile I 
preter cutting it within three inches of 
the right depth. Then I grade with a 
spade made especially for the business, 
and the same width of whatever sized 
tile I am using. Cut your trough to 
receive the tile perfectly straight and 
as smooth as a board. Cut backward 
from the outlet, and do not tramp it full 
of holes, and be very careful, after get- 
ting up the ditch some distance, that 
you do not get it too deep for the outlet, 
for if you do the whole ditch is spoiled. 
Grade with as little water as possible; 
and if you are an expert at the busi- 
ness, that is, if you have had a great 
deal of experience in draining land, you 
can detect in the watera lump of dirt 
the size of a walnut, up or down the 
ditch, for the distance of thirty rods, by 
the water rippling over it. Place a 
stone at the upper end of your ditch 
and start your tile against this stone 
and tramp every tile perfectly solid 
with your heel, and be sure that every 
joint fits close and true. It is also neces- 
sary to be careful in covering, so as not 
to move any of the tile.. And now, 
when the work is done in this careful 
manner, you will not have to be digging 
up your tile every three or four — 
and relaying them. Laying the drain 
is a trade of itself, and | wonid advise 
any farmer to employ some one that un- 
derstands it. ___ J. M. PALMER. 





Enterprise in Farming. 


Ostrich farming has been so remark- 
ably successful ,among the British set- 
tlers in the Cape colony of South Afri- 
ca as to have become the leading source 
of supply for ostrich feathers in the 
London markets. It is, therefore; not 
surprising that the capitalists of Cali- 
fornia, in their eager pursuit of oppor- 
tunities for diversifying the farming in- 
terests of that state, should have intro- 
duced ostrich farming, just as they had 
previously adopted the culture of oran- 
ges, lemons, olives, tea, coffee, grapes, 
and the production of raisins. This pe- 
culiar feature of stock raising belongs 
to a class of advanced developments in 
the _— department of agriculture, 
whic — to expand the invest- 
ment of capital in farming to corres- 
pond with the marvelous progress of 
railroads, manufactures and mining. 
The ordinary stock farming in Americ? 
has of late years increased enormously 
in consequence of the rapid multiplica- 
tion of butter and cheese factories, and 
of the immense demand for American 
meat prodaem in Europe. Parallel 
with that development there have come 
into existence various kinds of what 
may be called fish farming, which not 
only includes the artificial copageste 
of salmon, black bass, and other food 
fishes in our rivers and running streams, 
but has been developed into lobster 
farming on a large scale on the coast of 
Maine, and carp: farming in all the 
ponds, lakes, and enclosed sheets of 
water of the New England and middle 
States. Thus in New Jersey, where 
artificial lakes are numerous, carp farm- 
ing has suddenly become a new source 
of profit to the farmer, which in former 

ears no Jerseyman ever dreamed of. 
Whether the humble bullfrog is des- 
tined to be similarly profitable to the 
farmers of this section of the country 
depends upon the favor that may,be 
extended to frog eating by the people of 
New York and Philadelphia. Indeed, 
viewed in this light, stoc parmng in 
America may _be extended to anyt ing 
required for domestic consumption. _ 
been extended on an - 
ensé, scale to the trade in eggs, butter 

d cheese, and if the accounts re- 
specting the productiveness of the food 
carp may be relied upun, that particu- 
laf class of fish farming promises to 
eclipse all others. As regards the adap- 
tiveness of our country to ostrich farm- 
ing, there is no room for doubt that the 





sine: _— rove sw — in 
man e sou parts state 
of H ’ and that it might be in- 
troduced wit — success in Arizo 
New Mexico and Texas. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 








: he Grange. 


[The Rura, World welcomes to the Grange 
communications from Missourt 
all parts of the Mississippi Valley from 
aes Starter. Brie meter of w. 
otng on tn er, or any matters 
fabning to tt will be cheerfully prccnctl 


. Warning to Patrons. 

A young man of medium height, dark 
complexion, dark eyes and black hair, call- 
ing himself’ Stutton, claims to hail from 
Fidelity Grange, No. 116, in Illinois ; at other 
times from same grange and number in Mis- 














La 
nal cost. Such inflated earnings show 
conclusively that the freight and pas- 
senger rates are far too high, and a re- 
duction should follow even if enforced 
by the State. Vast combinations of 
brains and money in the interests of 
railway monopolies are influencing leg- 
islation, are robbing the public of their 
rights, are placing an unjust tax upon 
the business of the country, and finally 
are creating a most dangerous power in 
the land, at once to be feared and check- 
ed. It is within the power of the farm- 
ers of the land to frustrate these evil 
designs, to discuss these infamous pro- 
ceedings, to confer by committees with 
railroad officials, demanding fair deal- 
ing, and in case of failure to appeal to 
the people’s tribunals, the legislature, 
congress, or finally bya resort to the 








posted on the objects of the grange. 
Our young folks takea lively interest 
in the grange. They. believe that in 
union there is strength, and occasionally 
treat us toa wedding. They sometimes 
have an evening for a sociable, which 
they manage their own Way. These are 
very enjoyable times for the older as 
well as the younger members. 


Ns Che Apiary. 


BEE NOTES, 
Reports from all over the country 
show that the fatality among the bees 
has this winter been very generai; al- 
most, if not quite, equalling the dis- 


GENERAL 


DEPARTMENT. 





A.J.CHILD, - - + - - 








The Mishawaka Farm Wagon. 


PURCHASING AGENCY 


AGENT. 


We havethe sole agency for the above cele- 


} 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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souri. There is no such grange in existence 


men to office as 





AMD: 


in either State. He begs for money, is an 


imposter, and should be exposed. 
H. EsHpavau. 





From Marion Co., Mo. 

Cot. CotMAN: The effects of the 
snow storm of last week are still with 
us, and farm operations are almost en- 
tirely suspended. Still, farmers are 
happy, as the snow is believed by many 
to be the salvation of the wheat crop. 
Peaches, cherries (improved kinds) and 
other small fruits are thought to be 
killed. 

The grange is progressing finely in 
Marion county. A cothmittee has been 
formed by the county grange to assist 
the county lecturer in his work of reor- 
ganizing some dormant granges in the 
county and to try to reclaim suspended 
members of the order in general. 

K. M. LEAR. 


Whereas our esteemed and worthy 
brother, John Dicketts, died on Friday, 
Jan. 2ist,of pneumonia, after a very 
brief illness; 

Whereas, in his sudden departure, our 
grange has lost one of its strongest, 
most zealous and faithful workers, who 
was one of its charter members, served 
1ong and well as master, and was never 
known to shirk a duty; and 

Whereas the community has lost a 
valuable citizen, and his family a kind 
and loving husband and father— 

Resolved, That while we deeply la- 
ment our loss, yet we submit humbly to 
the will of the Great Master, and trust 
that we may profit by the good example 
and good works that our brother has 
left behind. 

Resolved, That we tender to the be- 
reaved family our sincere sympathy, and 

oint them to the promise of a life 





yond, in the hope of a joyful reunion ;comes to us strongly advocating that 


there. 

Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be spread upon the minutes, and 
sent to the bereaved family and to the 
RURAL Wor.pb. 

L. D. Voraw, } 
LAURA VoTAw, - Committee. 
THOos. WARNER, 

Pacific Grange, No. 174, St. Louis Co. 


The Railroad Problem. 

Selfish, greedy and unjust railway 
managenient inflicts greater injury up- 
on the property of the farmer than upon 
that of any other class of citizens. The 
value of a bushel of corn or wheat, the 
profit: on the production and sale of 


beef, pork or butter, depend so largely 
upon the cost of transporting such pro- 
duce to market, that a large proportion 
of our farming classes are at the mercy 
of gigantic railway corporations for any 
returns from their daily toil, or from 
their investments in land, farm ani- 
mals, tools and implements. Equitable 
rates of transportation create profitable 
exchange of commodities, build towns 
and cities, and add to — prosperi- 
iy, while abuses in this direction rob 
the many toenrich the few, createa 
few millionaires by depreciating the 
poorer? of millions of cultivators of 

he soil. Unjust discriminations, ex- 
tortionate rates of freight, the pooling 
freights, destructive wars of rates, serve 
to unsettle business, destroy the legiti- 
mate profits of trade, and to create con- 
fusion and discontent. 

It has become the rule with many 
railroad corporations to charge all the 
traffic will bear, to treat their patrons 
as though it were agreat favor to trans- 
port their goods at —_ price; in fact, 
utterly to disregard public convenience 
or public rights. Railway magnates 
have fleeced the public out of millions 
of. dollars by extortionate rates of 
freight, have watered the stock of their 
companies, in some cases t wo, three and 
even four times the actual cost, and 
even now demand a scale of charges 
that shall enable them to pay large divi- 
dends upon the inflated and nor:inal 
capital. Yet thesesame officials, when- 
ever petitioned by patrons for reduc- 
tions in rates, almost invariably decline 
with an expression of help yourselves 
if = can. In fact, these railway kings 
intimate that they are only responsible 








-|Well, master of the ‘tennessee State 


polls, oan suc 
will respect the 





greed.—Am., Cultivator, 





The Grange. 


} 


| Years ago when the grange first start- 


ed and commenced to attract general 
attention, by the efforts of its members 
to protect themselves against railroad 
monopolies—the first effort that ever 


had been made to check them in their 
imposition of burden on the people—it 
was laughed at, ridiculed, misrepresent- 
ed and even persecuted. The railroad 
king, Vanderbilt, was asked what effect 
the grange movement would have upon 
railroads and railroad stocks, and re- 
plied contemptuously, “about as much 
of an effect as a gnat upon an ox’s 
horn.” But “truth is mighty and will 
srevail.” Thousands of earnest Patrons 
earned “to labor and to wait.” Mer- 
chants in the great cities, manufactur- 
ers and others have since been made to 
feel the giant’s hand. They know how 
it is themselves. The dangers of the 
| hour are being appreciated. It is now 
becoming popular to oppose monopo- 
lies. The people gefherally are awaken- 
ing and asking, “what must we do to 
be saved?” and the very persons and 
papers who belived that “no good could 
come out of Nazareth,” are now “steal- 
ing our thunder,” appropriating our 
, laurels, robbing us of our birthright. A 
great Chicago daily,a few days since, 
in a leading editorial, claims all the 
credit of “first” calling the attention of 
the people to the encroachments of cor- 
porate power; “we” were the first to 
sound the alarm; “we” were the first 
paper to speak out boldly, and “we” 
have all these years steadily advocated 
the doctrine that government ‘must 
step in and protect the public, etc. The 
same week a leading eastern paper 


jagriculture be taught in the free schools 
ot the country, and says “we” have for 
years advocated this measure, and “we” 
are pleased to notice that in several 
States the subject is being agitated, 
ete. We (Patrons) all know this was 
first talked of in the National Grange, 
and recommended to the various States, 
and over two years ago Brother Har- 


Grange, by earnest work secured the 
passage of the law and the printing of 
the text book which agriculture has 
since been taught.in all the rural dis- 
tricts of that State. Since that time 
several other State granges have also 
made progress in the same direction. 
And so with several other instances 
we might mention. The good work of 
our order is being appreciated by others, 
and “we did it,” is becoming quite com- 
mon of late—Grange Bulletin. 





Grange Notes. 


The State Grange of Ohio, has no 
money to spend in sending lecturers 
through the State “just for fun.” Evy- 
ery dollar so expended should bring two 
dollars back into the State Grange 
treasury, in fees and dues from new 
members. Let the subordinate granges 
bear in mind this fact, and see to it that 
all meetings and lectures tend to the 
advancement of the grange cause, and 
ae merely to the entertainment of the 
nour. 


No combination of causes has done 
so much to make the farmer satisfied 
with and proud of his occupation as the 
order of Patrons. It has clearly de- 
monstrated the disabilities, short-com- 
ings, losses and .nforced low estate of 
the farmer, and indicated the remedy; 
and thousands all over the country 
have profited by the lesson. Through 
its influence agriculture to-day is more 
honored and believed in than at any 
former period. Nor has it been mere 
idle sentiment—the vain glory of a new- 
found strength, but the confidence and 
stability of broader knowledge, a higher 
farming, a truer and nobler manhood. 

1 don’t mean to say, when I speak of 
the grange as a school, that we are go- 
ing to take our books and dinner pails, 
but a school to elevate the farmers’ 
minds and get them waked up, so that 
they can do something for themselves, 
and not depend too much upon the oth- 
er classes of people. As it is, they are. 


L eople’s rights and cur- 
tail the encroachments of corporative 


to their stockholders, that they are|nothing but strings for other people to 


astrous winter of 1872. 


Honey is secreted by the flowers, and 
when in its liquid state, has the same 
chemical formula of elements as fruc- 
tose or fruit-sugar, an uncrystallizable 
saccharine substance abounding in 
grapes, figs and other fruit. It also con- 
tains some coloring matter, a trace of 
formic acid, gum, and a litte manite or 
manna-sugar. 


to it at the time. 


are other better just at hand. 
lustrate this, will secrete but very little 
honey during ‘a very dry summer, and 
buckwheat will be-visited very little by 


er. Some of the best secretors of honey 


stances. Were the quantities of bees 
adequate to the supply of honey, they 
would gather from all good available 
sources at the same time. 2 
Glucose, instead of being a natural 
product like honey, distilled in God’s 
own laboratory in the flower, is a vile 
chemical preparation possessing proper- 
ties entirely different from honey, and 
ruinous to the health of its consumers. 
It is usually produced in this country 
by boiling starch in dilute acids. Sul- 
phuric acid plays the most conspicuous 
part, but muriatic and nitric acids en- 
ter also in its manufacture. <A bushel 
of corn weighing 56 pounds will pro- 
duce some 30 pounds of glucose, and the 
profit on a bushel is from 30 to 40 cents. 
Some glucose factories consume over 
6,000 bushels of corn every day. This 
at a profit of 35 cents per bushel would 
amount in the neighborhood of a mil- 
lion dollars profit per annum. 
CiBee-keeping ay maa belongs to 
farming. Farmers have the soil and 
the flowers, and when forage is wanting 
they can supply it by sowing and plant- 
ing. Wedo not claim for bee-keeping 
that itis all profit and no loss, that it 
can be successfully managed without 
cost, but by intelligent management we 
know that it will give as guod results 
for the outlay as are obtained by any 
work done upon the farm. As a 
specialty it will hardly pay, except in 
rare localities, but in connection with 
other pursuits it will pay. and well, too. 
Were we satisfied that we could only 
winter over one-half of our bees each 
winter, we would still keep them and 
be well paid. ‘Two-thirds of the value 
of an apiary consists of fixtures, hives 
ard combs. When one has all the combs 
necessary for the bees, the number of 
colonies can be doubled in one season, 
while the surplus from all will be as 
large as when the bees were all kept in 
one hive—Indiana Farmer. 


Forestry. 


Forestry. 
As the results of observations and 
from the testimony of reliable men, the 
following is about the average growth 
in twelve years of the leading desirable 
varieties, when planted in belts or 
groves and cultivated: White maple, 
one foot in diameter and thirty feet 
high; ash, leaf maple or box-elder, 
one foot in diameter and twenty feet 
high; white willow, one and a half feet 
in diameter and forty feet high; yellow 
willow, one and a half feet in diameter 
and thirty-five feet high; Lombardy 
poplar, ten inches in diameter and forty 
feet high; blue and white ash, ten 
inches in diameter and twenty-five 
feet high’; black walnut and butternut, 
ten inches in diameter and twenty feet 
high. 
To make shoe pegs enough for Ameri- 
can use, consumes annually 100,000 cords 
of timber, and to make our lucifer 
matches, 300,000 cubic feet of the best 
pine are required every year. Lasts 
and boot trees take 500,000 cords of 
birch, beech and maple, and the handles 
of tools 500,000 more. The baking of 
our bricks consumes 2,000,000 cords of 
wood, or what would cover with forest 
about 50,000 acres of land. Telegraph 
poles already up represent 800,000 trees, 
and their annual repair consumes about 

















The fact that bees do not frequent a 
certain plant in a given season does not 
mere that it is not a good honey plant, 
ut only that they find another superior 
Bees will not gather 
long from inferior sources when there 
To il- 


the bees in very dry or very wet weath- 


fail to do so under peculiar cireum- 


brated farm wagon. It is made from thoroughly 
seasoned Indiana timber, elaborately ironed and 
painted, and warranted for durability and easy 
running qualities. We do not hesitate in saying 
that it is fully equal to, if not the very best wag- 
oninuse. We offer this wagon, either wide or 
narrow track, with double bed, patent brake and 
spring seat, at the following prices, delivered 
on the cars in St. Louis, Mo.: 


Send for card giving full description. 


FARMERS, 


son to buy any 


ters, Reapers and Mowers, 
Hay Rakes, Grain Drills, Corn 


Planters, Cane Mills, Cider 


Mills, Corn Shellers, Corn and 
Cob Mills, Wagons, or any 
other Farm Implements, 


Send to this agency for cata- 


PLOW HARNESS. 


with. To meet the demand which 
comes to us every spring for plow har 
ness we have made arrangements for 
the same to be put up as desacribed be- 
This is intended for plows, &c., 
only, and not for wagon harness, but, 
by the addition of breast-straps and 
belly-bands, could be used with wag- 
ons, and we have seen many a worse 
one, The harnes will consist of: 

Two 7-8 inch stage bridles. 

One pair lines, 15 feet by 3 4 inch. 
Two duck collars. 

Two pair 2 loop hook hames, 

Two pair 6 1-2 feet chains. 

Two 83-inch leather back-bands with 


low. 


$8.00 
If wanted with leatber collars and 
leather back-bands, $9.75. 


A.J. CHILD, 


209 Market Street, 


83-inch ‘‘ ne Oe CL pwebdeseogeets 64 


If you expect the coming sea- 


Plows, Cultivators, Stalk Cut-|-/ 


. ae ee ee 


placed in office to make all the money 


possible for the owners of the road, with-|men are admitt 


out considering that their yery charters 
were created by the people. 

It is true, railways, properly man- 
aged, are a great public convenience, 
and capital invested therein should re 
ceive an adequate reward; but railway 
managers should remember that rail- 
roads are public highways, belongin 
virtually to the State and under contro 
of the State. It should be borne in mind 
that when private property is devoted 
to a public use it is subject to public 
regulation; that the State may limit 
the amount of charges by railroad com- 
panies for fares and freights. The man- 
agers of our monster corporations have 
become so reckless and defiant in the 
exercise of the dangerous power they 
have gained, that it becomes only a 
— of time when Congress, in 

eference to the demands of an mee 
public, and as the representative of the 
people, must recover their half-surren 

ered prerogatives. Subsidized agents 
and attorneys may continue to shout 
the cry of vested rights and corporate 
privileges, but are the farmers and tax- 
payers of this great nation to remain 
assive in the hands of these corpora- 
lons created by the people, yet who 
have regched a growth so wonderful as 
to imagine the creature greater than 
the creator ? 

No railway corporation should be al- 
lowed to issue one single share of stock, 
or one portgage bond, that is not 
resented by a full equivalent expendi- 
ture upon the r or its n 
equipment. No railroad should be 
lowed to double its nominal capital 
stock simply because it is -earning six- 
teen to twenty per cent. upon its origi- 


300,000 more. . The ties of our railroads 
consume annually thirty years’ growth 


t is an organization where wo- 


lay. 
cae on equal terms with 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Castor Beans, Flax Seed, SEEDS--Timothy, Red Top, Clover, 

Millet and Hungarian--and all FARM PRODUCTS will have 

our personal attention on receipt. 

ccount of sales rendered promptly. WheatZsacks furnished those who desi ip ‘o us; 
rent,”8 eents exch. Sacks for ablpment of Flax Seed and Custor Beans iurnished on roby nd., 
Burlaps and Gunnies for Outs and Corn furnished at cost (sucks are sold with oats and ¢ rn.) 
Wool sacks free for shipments tous. Sacks for seed furnished at cost. Tiuothy, Clover Millet 
and Hungarian seeds are sold ‘sacks exira.’’ thippers are paid for sa ks according to value, 


When we sell the seed we get within one to two cents ot co-t for sacks. Sved should 
in new cotton sacks. In:ormation as to the markets cheeriully given. Address 7 re 


WM. M, PRICE & CO, 
14 South Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


PEARCE’S IMPROVED 














‘na. 8 CAHOON'S PATENT BROADCAST SEED SOWER, 


For Sowing Wheat, Oats. Hemp, Barley, Rye, Buckwhoat, 
Grass Seed, Rice, Flax, &c. ’ 


TFL, 






The Hand Machine, $6. 


Sows from four to eight acres per hour, at a common walking gait, throwing out wheat about 
40 feet wide. Special gate for grass seed. ; . 


The Horse Power Machine, $30. 


At the usua) walking gait of a horse, sows from ten to fifteen acres per hour. 


The machine, ata common walking gait, sows from four to eight acres per hour. The ae- 
knowledged superiority of these machines over all others has already placed them in the front 
rank of labor-saving agricultural implements. A saving of four-fifths of the labor and one-third 
of the seed used in hand sowing 1s effected by using these machines. A person entirely unused te 
sowing by hand can use either machine with perfect success. 

They are warranted to give perfect satisfaction and to save their cost in less time than an 
other farm implement yet introduced. They are substantially built, and with ordinary care, wi 
last many years. 

Dealers will write for trade discounts. 8-4 


L. M. RUMSEY MF’G. Co., 
Sst. Louis, Mo. 








logue and prices before pur-|mostPointsto | RELLY STEEL BARB WIRE , “tev 
; the Pound. Oldest and most rcliabie Barb Wire made. Rust 
. One Pound to /@ ,. 
chasing e)sewhere. the Rod. Lightes?. Proof. 








A great many farmers are averse to | Steel Wire. Patented 1868, and licensed under all Patents. Adopted by 
using their good wagon harness to so eo SUSTAINED BY THE COURTS. anion 
arp Point. ; anchmer- 

plow, cultivate or harrow ground / 9) paint ents. One desler only wanted Ineach town’ | «| Rattroads. 


THORN WIRE HEDCE CO., Sole Manufacturers, Chicago, tll. 
6-13 





Barnes’ Wire Check Rower | 


The Only Entirely Successful Wire Check Rower Ever Invented. 





E ght zoos practical use has proven the suo- 
cess of the Burnes Wire Check Rower beyond 
question: it is taking the lead with dealers and 
among the ‘armers, who have rendered an unan- 
imous verdict that it is the best Check Rower 
made The tollowing are the advantages over 
apy other check rower; 
re ot wire in place of rope, and that one wire 
wil) outlast two ropes. 
The wire will not stretch and shrink likea rope 
The wire is as €asy to |} andlJe asa rope. 
T ewire dots not cross the machine. 
There is no side dratt. 
: It will plant periectly and more in check. 
_ operat r et ad —— get sae pone 
chine to throw the wire off at the enc o1 the ‘i 
CHAMBERS. BERING & QUINLAN It will work on any planter as now made. 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS, It is easy to work and to understand. 














hooks. DECATUR, ILLINOIS. lt is durable in ull its parts. Take no other. 
Buckle Hame straps. f Only Double Ring Invented. Only Single Ring Ever Invented 
They will be furnisded for the sum aA CHAMPION that Closes on ithe Our 
_e. 
of $8.50. : my 4 (od Hog Ringer, dene BROWN’S ELLIPTICAL RING 
If wanted with cotton back-bands,|°.* 4° Ringsand Heldez -___An@ Triple Groove 
| Re" No sharp poirts in the flesh HG AND PIG RINGER. 






La 's) H Th:s is the only tingle ring ever 
4 “+ “/ invented that closes on the out- 
43 side of the nose. it overcomes 


to cause irritation and sore~ 

ness, as in case of rings that ~ 

close with the joinis in the flesh and produce _ as § 

soreness of the nese. a‘seri ws defect in all triangular and other rin 
The Champ on Hog’Holder speaks for itself in which close with the Joints together in the flesh, 

the above cuts. 4-13 causing it to decay ard to keep the hog’s nose sore 


CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR. ILL. 


HAWORTH’S WIRE CHECK ROWER. 











Wheat, Corp, Oats, Tobacco, Wool, Hides, Hemp, Broom Corn, 





the men, and a place where young peo- 
ple can meet and have a social time and 
get information that they would not 
receive from any other source. Al- 
though I have been a member of the 
grange but a short time, I can say I 
have received a great amount of _infor- 
mation; and I don’t think it will hurt 
any of us to spend one night out ofa 
week to meet ‘und hold a grange meet- 
ing, and I think we will be amply re- 
warded in the future by our search after 
knowledge.—Miss Ida Peake, in Michi- 
gan Grange Visitor. 

The lecturer of a prosperous Maine 
grange explains some of its success by 
saying: One of the chief causes of our 
prosperity is the united feeling that 
prevails in the grange. The prospects 
for the future are eat egal Soe, 3 We 
employ various methods to make our 
meetings instructive and interesting. 
We seldom, if ever, haveadull meeting. 
We have a paper once in two weeks, 


of 75,006 acres, and to fence our rail- 
roads would cost $45,000,000, with a 
yearly expenditure of $15,000,000 for re- 
pairs. ‘These are some of the ways in 
which American forests are going. 
There are others; our packing boxes, 
for instance, cost in 1874 $12,000,000, 
while the timber used each year in 
making wagons and agricultural im- 
plements, is valued at more than $100,- 
000,000.—F ishkill Standard. 





dinary threshing engine, to the heavy Mammoth 
for the pineries, 
pensiog with idler pulley. 
rate and quick movement. 


BAYLIES, VAUGHAN & CO,, 





SAW MILLS 


All sizes, from the Pony. suitable for the or 


riction feed. dis- 
Head vlocks accu- 
Send Jor circu ar. 


Improved 


5-13 RICHMOND, IND. 





The Greatest Discovery of the Age. 


For over #4 years Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Lini- |; 
ment has been warranted to cure Croup, Colic, | 
Spa-ms Diarrhea and Dysentery, taken inter | 
nally and sore Throat, Pains in the limbs, 
Chronic Rheumstism, Old Sores, Pimple- 

Bletches and Swellings, externally, and not a 
bottle has beer :e1urned, many families stating 
that they would not be w thout it even if it wus 
$l0a bottle. Solu by druggists at 25c and 5c 


Depot, 42 Murray street, New York 4-24e0w 








Acknowledged by all farmers to be THE BEST AND ONLY PERFECTLY SUCCESSFUL Wire 


Check Rower. Will plant FIVE ACRES more a day than any other, as the wire is not removed 
from the machine in planting the entire field. Twelve years’ use has demonstrated the fact that 
the only successful way to use a rope or wire line is for the machine to transfer it into position to 


lant the next row. Do not buy a Wire Check Rower unless the line crosses the machine, as it 
oes not cause any side draft and will last twice as long as a wire run on one side, which must be 


dragged into position regardless of obstructions met as the planter crosses the field, and which 
causes friction, inaccurate checking and breaking of the wire. 1 p 
of the wire and its large curve in passing over the machine, prevents a particle of bending or dis- 
placement in the wire, such as occurs in Check Rowers where the line is dragged into the pulley 
at an angle and high tension, and both bent and displaced as it enters the pulley. 
line into position also causes canting, or lopping, of the Bol by which one row 1s plaiited too 
deep and the other too shallow. y 

to call for any extended notice. 
styles of ROPE CHECK ROWERS which we manufacture, write for circular. 


In our Check Rower the elasticity 


Dragging the 


Our ROPE CHECK ROWERS are too well and favorably known 
For full description of our WIRE CHECK ROWER and the three 


feb2mar2apr2 HAW OR1H & SONS, Decater, Il. 








CLOVER. 


To every farmer sending us his name, 
will The Clover Leaf, a4 p 28 column 
Fro will gend free til of valuable information ap, the 


harvesting of clover for seed. en 


culture 
write h ‘on saw this notice. Address 
BIRDSELL MANUFACTURING CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


EASY CALCULATOR. 


Is used by thousends of farmers, mecha' ies and 
business men, who «peak in the highest terms of 
its practical u ility and o nvevience. lig won- 
dertul simplicity enables even the mos‘ j literate 
to calculate with a' solute accurscy anv speed, 
vhile the «riginal and rapid methos delight 
Its entirely new 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


612 WN, Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Fruita in their Seasou a Speciaity. 


Weoffer to shippers 12 years experience, prompt 


and benefi: the most scholarly - 


questions for discussion, select reading 


and declamation. We sometimes pass| that will cure you, FREE OF .HARGE Thir 


a tng. Beis 

CARD 
To all who a ceaeieg from the errors and STOVE PIPE SHELF 
indaeetons of Zouth, asvons enkoers er re ee 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


ness and the 
reports, stencil plates, 


sys:em of tables shows, st a glance, the correct 
vale of all kinds of grain stock, h y, coal, 


t location in the city, Marke 
jumber and merchandise of any quantity and at 


&c., treeon applicatio 


slips of papers to the members, request- 
ing all who see fit to write a question, 
Land write the one’s name they wish to 
answer it. The questions are read by 
the master. This affords instruction as 
well as amusement. We have been in 
the habit of appointing some one to in- 
terest the grange by lectures or in any 
other way they choose, This course’ 
a br ee and is a meane e 
ringin ore the grange useful an 
interesting instruction. Bommetiines, to 
finish an evening, we call on members 
to make pithy remarks for the benefit 


great remedy was Carag pphity Bf a missionary ix 
south America. Senda self-addressed envelojx 
to the Rev. Joszru T. Inman, Station D, New 
York Citv 16-F2 


FISHING NETs 
FISHING TACKLE 


Trammell, hoop and bird nets always on hanvw 
Send for price jist. Sua 


Cc. & F. CHENOT, 
No. 34 South Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 





most convenient article ever offered 
to housekeepers, Agents meet with 
greater success than ever. One agent 
meade $192 in 15 days, another @38 
doy. oxing and 
to fgons. Send for circulars to 
J. E. SHEPARD & €O. 
ciunati, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


44-24-lolam 
Canvas+ers make from $25 to $10 per week sel) 


ing goods fur E.G Rideout & Co., 10 Barclay 
3t., New York. — ad catalogue and terms 


in @days, another in I 


Fre t 
uearest address. 
Cin 








5O New Style Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10 
) GLOBE CRD CO., Northfore, or. LUE 


Refers to Editor Rural Wor'd. any price; the interest on any sum for any time, 





TURKISH BATH 


‘No. 33 A. Seventh Street, bet. Olive and Locus 


from 9a. m. to 


hours for ladies. 


at any rate per cent,; Measurement of jumber, 
l gs, cistern8, grannries, wagon beds, corn 
eribs: wagestorh: ws, days, weeks and months, 
ete: It is welland neatly gotten up. in pocket- 
book rhape; ie secompanied by a siicate ate, 
diury an’ pocket for papers. Itis unquesron- 
ably the most ¢omplete and practical cal ulator 
ever put ished. Cloth. $1; Morocco, $2.50; 
Russia, gilced $2. 

Remit to Colman’s Rural World St. Louis, 
Mo. 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


REO. F. ADAMS, M. D.. SUPT. 
For Ladies. 
Moray, een y and Saturday Morun7s 
12m. 





For Gentlemen. - 
MANHOOD RESTORED. 
From 7a. m. to9p.m., excepting the abo PO a nay pears tiem ming causing an 
vous debilty, premature decay, et. aving 


IND : -™. to1l2m. 
ene te: es ees. 2 ee tried in vain every known reme‘y, has discover- 











of the gran These are usually livel 
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ed a simple means of self-cure, »hich he will 


$12 w day at Dome eusily ma send frec to his fellow cuff ee 








Landscape, Chromo Csrds, etc., nameon, 
50 100. 2) Gilt-Eage Cards, ie. dusmvon & 
Co., North Haven, Ct. 40-13 eow, 


suld, only l0c. Agts. samples We. G A. 
" 48-26 


er at gilt & colored scroll cards ever 
‘Dacia Northiord, Ct. - 


$12 Costly ‘outat free. Al 
ng! Maine. 
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are baer 45-52 J.H. REEVES 43(hathamst.,N ¥ 
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Edited by George Husmann, Professor of 
Pomology and Forestry, Columbia, Mo. All 
communications for this department should 
be addressed to him as ahove. 
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Maples and Catalpas. 

Pror. GEO. HUSMANN: I have a few 
questions to ask, and will be as brief as 
possible. Where can I get 2,000 voung 
sugar maple trees? How do they bear 
transplanting and culture? T have 
about seven acres of soft maples set out 
and want to alternate trees. of sugar 
maple on the same ground, if I can get 


them. 
I have some catalpa trees also, and 


ould like to know how I can tell if 
they are the best kind. They look very 
like such as I saw growing in the In- 


diana bottoms. : 
Third, and last, what are your prices 
for fruit trees andsmall fruits? 
W. E. Conpicr. 

Barton Co., Mo., Feb. 3. 

Sugar maples can be had at nearly all 
‘the leading nurseries. They do not 
transplant very well, as they make 
large tap roots and grow rather slowly. 
You cannot alternate them with silver 
maple, as the latter are very rapid 
growers and will overshadow them and 
crowd them out. The eatalpa speciosa 
is a straighter grower than the com- 
mon, with darker wood. It blooms two 
weeks earlier, and has fewer, but larger 
and longer, seed pods. The seeds are 
much broader, and the fine tufts of 
hairs or silk at the ends of the wings of 
the seeds are straight and smooth, while 
on the common catalpa they are twisted 
into a point. We send our price list, 
with that of Mr. Teas’, but do not think 
it fair or proper to give half of a cata- 
logue, with all the prices, in the columns 
of a paper. : . 

oe EE & 





Watermelon Culture in Southeast 
Missouri. 


Epiror RURAL WORLD: In response 
to your inquiry about the melon crop of 
southeast Missouri for this year, will 
say that there will be planted at Deal- 
stadt, 1,000 acres; Austin Switch, 400 
acres; Blodgett, 400 acres; Morley, 300 
acres. These are all in Scott county. 
In Mississippi county, a new station, 
called Melon Station (put in exclusively 
to ship melons from) there will be 700 
acres planted; at Bertrand, 600 acres— 
making in all (both counties) 3,500 acres. 
These melons are generally bought by 
commission merehants from St. Louis 
and Chicago, who ship to Chicago via 
Cairo and Vincennes and Illinois Cen- 
tral railroads, in fruit cars_ properly 
ventilated for that purpose. From Chi- 
cago these melons are distributed to all 
the lake cities, as far east as New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore; and in the 
latter part of the season they are ship- 
‘ped to New Orleans. Memphis and Texas, 
where they are said, by eminent south- 
ern physicians, to be excellent preven- 
tives of the fever. 

Our melon patches are far superior to 
the famous melon patches of Georgia, 
the eastern shores of Maryland and Deal 
Island, N. J. The above named stations 
are the only stations on the Iron Moun- 
tain railroad that melons can be raised 
at so profitably and surely. The pecu- 
liarity of the soil for raising melons is 
that it is sandy, and it is only fen feet 
to water, the melon therefore supplying 
itsown moisture in case of a drouth. 
We raise one thousand melons to the 
acre, and one thousand melons make a 
car-load. 

This is a new enterprise for our coun- 
try, having been introduced only five 
years ago by shipping 20 car-loads. Last 
= Dealstadt shipped, alone, 439 car- 
loads. There were 900 car-loads shipped 
in all from the different stations men- 
tioned. This year we expect to ship 
between two and three thousand car- 
loads. The first car-load was shipped 
last year from Dealstadt Station on July 
5th, and sold for $160 at the station. 

_ Our people are preparing and plow- 
ing their ground at this time—March 1. 
Melons are planted sixteen feet apart 
each way, and from three to four pounds 
of stable manure are put in each hill. 
Ten seeds are put in each hill, at two 
different plantings—five seeds at each— 
and then thinned out to three plants. 
This double planting is done in order 
to be sure to get a stand. \ 
Commission merchants come from all 
parts of the country—mostly Chicago 
and St. Louis—and uy the melons as 
Soon as they are put in the cars. .Char- 
lestown has had as high as twenty com- 
mission men in her hotels at one time, 
for these melons, it being only three 
miles from the ‘melon country. No 
melons can be raised closer than three 
miles to Charlestown, owing to the soil, 
it being on a black, sandy prairie. 

stimating this year’s crop at 5c per 
melon, it will bring the farmers $175,000. 
1€ crop is easily raised. One manean 
cultivate thirty acres easily. Planting 
commences*about April Ist. and the 
melons are Shipped in July, making the 
crop and gathering and seeding con- 
Sume some four months. Timbered 
melon Jand can be bought in Scott coun- 
ty for $5 per acre, which is also good 
corn and wheat land. There is no mel- 
on land for sale as cheap as this in Mis- 
‘SISsippi county, all being taken up; but 
land can be bought at higher prices, 
~ then cleared up, JLand can be clear- 
ed in the winter, and planted in melons 
in he spring, making good crops. There 
bo | be from five to six hundred acres of 
that ground in cultivation, this ro 
tat was cleared this winter. his 
crop never fails, as the melon supplies 

its Own moisture if a as sets in. 

. B. GALTHER. 

Commerce, Mo., March 1. ; 


—_? <P o-— 
_~ Orange Culture in Florida. 
A correspondent in Florida, writing 

to the Hartford Times, says in regard 

to the orange culture of the past year: 
Many who were almost in despair in 
© spring of 1879 are now in ecstacies 

- Joy over the situation, and’ fully be- 

Jeve that the time is near at hand 

when they will have a competence, if 

thes > beg fon ras ineome from 
. Amon 

Hains g the number is 





our f » Kit Buraham, who ca 
ere from yo i : aot 
pod ur city fotr years last 


and set them, and by good manage- 
ment and gy ame | he has contrived to 
support his family and keep his trees 
growing and added a few to his grove 
each year, It is a pleasure (though a 
little humiliating) to acknowledge that. 
he has, under less favorable circum- 
stances, produced the best growth of 
(rees and succeeded in getting the first 
oranges. He is proud of his suecess 
us well he may be, when he looks on 
the golden fruit. You ‘would be sur- 
ised to see how the young groves. 
have come out ‘since you were here 
The business is now looked upom as a 
success beyond any peradventure, and 
a big success at that. There are plenty 
of groves that will yield a net profit of 
$1,000 per acre this season, and some 
much more. James A. Harris. stands 
at the head of the list of orange grow- 
ers in the State. Some nine or ten 
years ago he bought a tract of wooded 
land on which there were a great many 
wild orange trees. He cut down the 
large timbér and budded the sour trees 
without removing them, and they were 
bearing im three years. Last year he 
sold his crop at $19,000, and last week 
he bargained the present crop for the 
snug sum of $40,000. A good turn tor 
an investment of a few hundred dollars 
in ten years. This, of course, is an ex- 
ceptional case, but there is no doubt as 
to the orange culture being a profitable 
business. 
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Ornamental Gardening. 
BY S, W. SALISBURY. 
Practical gardeners and horticultur- 
ists usually pay too little attention to 
ornament. The same may also be said 
ofthe ordinary husbandman. Qheques- 
tion, “Will it pay?” seems to pervade 
the operations of all alike. 
Our society has seen proper to pro- 
vide for a committee on ornamental 


gardening, thus connecting it with fruit 
growing, and it seems proper that pro- 
portionate attention should be given to 
it as long as it remains a subject for 
either our essays or discussions, « 

In the cultivation of trees and plants 
for profit, we should not neglect the 


Stuart’s Golden Apple. 

Eprror Rurau Worip: This excellent, 
jong-keeping fruit originated in Fairfield 
county, Ohio, in one of the old seedling 
orchards of sixty-six years ago. Except in 
the immediate neighborhood of its origin, it 
has not been disseminated to any extent, 
only by way of trial in various distant locali- 
ties; but so far as heard from, it has done 
well. : 

The tree is a healthy, thrifty, spreading 
grower, with tough, dark cinnamon brown 
shoots ; and is a most profuse bearer of medi- 
um, even-sized, very fair fruit, which hangs 
well,and keeps well after being gathered. 
The color is yellow, with frequently a brown- 
ish blush; stalk short; seeds clear dark 
brown, plump, somewhat angular; core 
closed and very small. 

In quality it is not as high-flevored as 
some varieties, but it has such a delicious 
mingling of sugar and acid, and is so tender, 
breaking and juicy, that many prefer it to 
all other varieties ; and some think it is not 
excelled by any apple of any season. Though 
it cooks well, it is pre-eminently a dessert 
fruit. From its size and appearance, it is 
not so attractive in market as some others; 
but wherever it has become known, it is in- 
quired after, purchasers readily paying more 
for it than the regular market price. 

Thus far it has been grown mainly south 
of 40 degs., but trial in the north in a lim- 
ited way has demonstrated that the wood 
will stand a low temperature uninjured. 

Bremen, Ohio. R. J. Buack. 

8 + 2 
Raising and Keeping Sweet Potatoes. 

Horr. Eprror Rurat Worup:,.In your is- 
sue of January 20th, a correspondent wishes 
to know how to keep sweet potatoes, saying 
“how to raise them was so well known it 
would be useless to tell.” In this respect, I 
beg leave to differ from him. I don’t believe 
one farmer in twenty-five, gives them the 
proper cultivation. The best cultivation 
that the sweet potato gets, as well as most 
other vegetables, is at the hands of the gar- 
dener. For the benefit of your readers I will 





not be restricted to a waste corner for 
the cultivation of a few roses and gera- 
niums. 
mit himself to think that a rose bush 
would injure his onion bed, ora few 
verbenas and geraniums shorten his po- 
tato crop. Flowers and shrubs planted 
judiciously in his garden add very ma- 
terially to its appearance, and disclose a 
eultivated taste that is always com- 
mendable. The value of residence 
property is materially enhanced by the 
possession of ornamental trees and 
shrubs, and therefore the question of 
pay is decided in their favor, without 
further argument. The next question 
is, What to plant,and how? It is unde- 
niable that evergreens hold the first 
place in general estimation. A few are 
very desirable. 

Ionce knew a,man who was insane 
on thesubject ofevergreens. In a large 
park surrounding his residence he al- 
lowed nothing else to grow, and gave 
them his assiduous attention. He could 
minutely describe the peculiar charac- 
teristics of each tree, and claimed, 
among some hundreds, to have only two 
of each kind. In such a case the ques- 
tion of value must be left out of sight. 
Enough is as good as a feist, and sur- 
feit is certainly detrimental to the or- 
dinary husbandman. 

While we would not commend the ex- 
tensive cultivation of evergreens, we do 
contend that afew red cedars, inter- 
mingled with Scotch, Austrian and 
white pines, standing promiscuously in 
a lawn, add very materially to its ap- 
yearance, and also increase its value. 

n regard to other trees, such as the su- 
gar maple, elm, silver maple and linden, 
similar remarks may be fully substan- 
tiated. Our road sides and our parks 
ought to be filled up with them. One 
street in Berlin, Prussia, the most noted 
and beautiful street of the city, is bor- 
dered exclusively with the linden, and 
is always spoken of as “On the Linden.” 
And here I would urge more particular 
attention to the beautiful linden of our 
own country. Let it be cultivated in 
the open ground, and it-grows — 
and with a beautiful symmetrical form. 
Its strength and elasticity excel the 
silver maple, and its form is more com- 
pact. Added to this is the fact that it 
is the most beautifub flowering tree in 
the country, its blossoms furnishing 
more sweetness than all the other trees 
and shrubs combined. Let us, then, 

ive tongue to the = Cag of the 

inden, and aid, if possible, in its intro- 
duction and use as an ornamental tree. 
—>- -- —___—__ 
Naphthaline as an Insectide. 

At the December meeting of the D.C. 
Horticultural Society, Prof. Taylor of 
the Agricultural Department, an- 
nounced an important discovery he had 
made, and which would beof great ben- 
efit to farmers, nurserymen and tocom- 
merce—thatfnaphthaline could be used 
most successfully in the destruction of 
insects, vermin, ete. 

“If seeds, grain, dormant plants, 
vines, ete., be placed in any tight ves- 
sel, and a small quantity of the naph- 
thaline be introduced into the vessel 
and it then be covered, in a few hours 
any insect that may infest them will be 
asphyxiated.” pA 

The Prof. exhibited a jar containing 
some Egyptian corn, which two years 
since had been received from  Cali- 
fornia, and which, when received at the 
department, was alive with small bee- 
tles. The noise of.their gnawing was 
distinctly heard. Of course the seeds 
would be destroyed unless the insects 
were. A small yuantity of naphthaline 
was mixed with the seed, and very soon 
the noise ceased, the vermin were des- 
troyed by its action. 

To test the question whether the 
seeds had been injured, he recently had 
asked Mr. Saunders to test their vitality 
by planting a small quantity in some of 
the propagating houses. They grew 
nicely. Thus shovving that this sub- 
stance does not destroy vegetable life 
when used chemically pure. 

Prof. Taylor said. he had destroyed 
mice, toads, ete., with this material. 

Several foreign governments have 
passed Jaws prohibiting the importa- 
tion of vines, cuttings, bulbs, seeds, etc., 
fearing the introduction of the phyl- 
loxera, by such importations. Such 
laws must be very injurioug to trade. 
Now, by the use of this inse@ticide the 
danger may be obviated and the law re- 
pealed with safety. .G. F, NEEDHAM. 

_ Washington, D. C. 
Thanks for the recipte which we ad- 
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he sought serubby trees ata large’price 
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prove of great val Hort. Ep. 


beautiful. The tasty house-wife should | 


The gardener should not per-! 


give my mode of raising and keeping them, 


land, by following it, every farmer with little 
| trouble can have them in abundance : 
Directions for Sprouting—First, make a 
frame by setting boards edgewise on the 
ground (the length and width, of course, 
must be made in accordance with the quan- 
‘tity of potatoes ,it is to contain); the bed 
| should be at least two feet high. In this put 
| about eighteen inches of fresh horse manure, 
land this should not be less than half rotten ; 
\if wholly rotten, it will not contain heat for 
‘the bed. This should be trodden down firm- 
ily when put in the bed. There is some dan- 
| ger of getting the bed too warm. This can 
|be ascertained by running the hand into it 
some distance below the surface. If found 
too warm, cool it down by watering. Care 
should be taken not to apply too much wa- 
ter, or it will not heat; neither will it heat, 
if kept toodry. But it ought to be kept 
moderately moist, in order that the heat 
may be regular and of the proper tempera- 
ture ; on this, place three to four inches of 
fine mellow soil, and your bed is ready for 
the reception of the potatoes. They should 
be laid as near each other as possible with- 
out touching each other. Care must be 
taken to have them on a level, so the sprouts 
will appear above ground about the same 
time, which insures a uniform size and 
vigor; on this, place about three and one- 
half inches of nice mellow loam, finishing up 
by carefully raking and leveling the surface. 
No more attention is now needed until the 
bed becomes dry, when it should be watered 
in the evening with rain or river water. If 
well water is used, it is best to let it stand 
in the sun for a day, to bring it to about the 
same temperature as the air. If there is any 
indication of frost, the bed should be cover- 
ed with boards, or any other material that is 
convenient, and uncovered as soon as the 
weather gets warmer. The proper time for 
making the bed in this latitude, is about the 
1st of April. Of course, where it is intended 
to plant ouly a few, it would not pay to goto 
the trouble of sprouting ; but think it would 
pay farmers to raise their own plants, thus 
doing away with the trouble and loss of time 
to procure them in the busy season. 
Planting and Cultivating— When the plants 
are three inches high in the bed, they are 
large enough to plant, and should be planted, 
unless the weather prevents. My mode of 
planting is in ridges, which may be thrown 
up with a bar-shear plow, and finisked up 
with the hoe. Plant when there is a good 
prospect for rain; but don’t wait for rain, as 
it is better to plant in the evening when the 
weather is dry, and water the plants, than 
plant when the ground is wet, which, when 
the weather is dry, will bake and greatly re- 
tard the growth of the plant. The plants 
should be planted eight or ten inches apart 
in the ridge. I cultivate two or three times, 
the last time the last of July or first of Au- 
gust. The previous plowings should have 
been done with reference to weather, weeds 
and the vines. At the first plowing I scrape 
the weeds and grass from the ridge with a 
hoe, and draw a little loose soil around the 
plant—a very little will be sufficient, as the 
ridge will warm better if itis small. When 
plowed the last time, hill up and “lay by.” 
If the vines have grown across the furrows, 
turn them to the opposite side of the ridge: 
hoe the side thus left bare, then turn them 
back and hoe the opposite side—never wind 
the vines around the top of the ridge, as it 
will prevent the sun from warming it, which 
is so necessary to the full growth of the 
sweet potato. Ifthe vines grow very rank, I 
pull them loose from the ground and let 
them lay. This will prevent the sprouts 
from growing and filling the ridge with a 
brood of small, stringy potatoes. This is all 
the cultivation needed until time for digging, 
which will be when the vines are slightly 
nipped by frost. Some prefer to dig them a 
little sooner. Another mode is practiced 
by a few, with the Yellow Nansemond 
variety. Where the soil is deep and loose, 
the tubers are very apt to grow too long and 
stringy. This is prevented by spreading a 
layer of well rotted manure on the ground, 
where the ridge is to be thrown up. When 
the potato reaches this, it cannot go through, 
so its growth is directed to the thickning up 
of the tuber. This is why the Yellow 
Nansemond from New Jersey are so large 
and fine; their soil is rather thin, and the 
potato does not root so deep, as is the case in 
the western States. The main crop should 
be planted between the 1st and 20th of 
May, although good potatoes have been 
grown from plants planted the 1st of July. 
Directions for Keeping—Where potatoes 
are designed to be put away for seed for the 
following spring, a dry basement story is 
preferable, as it will naturally be more dam 
than an upper room, and the potatoes will 
thereby retain their natural plumpness, and 
sprout earlier when put ind hot bed. But 
tatoes that are intended for table use will 
do better in an upper room. After being 
dug, they should be spread in some dry, 
airy shed or room until perfectly dry, and 
where only a few bushels are intended to be 
“ie 








kept, it is best to pack in barrels or boxes. 
Care should be taken not to have the boxes 
too large; as when kept in bulk, they are 
apt to decay. They may be packed in dry 
sand, road dust, ehaff or leaves. Sand or 
dust is preferable, as they are net apt to im- 
part a foreign taste to the potatoes, and the 
interstices can be much easier. filled with 
these. If chaff or leaves are used, they 
should be put im alternate layers with the 
potatoes; the temperature of the room in 
which they are kept should be from forty to 
sixty degrees, never, higher or lower than 
those degrees, Where large quantities are 
kept, a building on purpose is generally 
ereeted, with basement and upper story— 
heated by stove in basement and. drum in 
upper story, in order that the proper tem- 
perature may be kept. 

Of, course, a great deal more might be 
said on the culture of sweet potatoes, but a 
careful observer, by following my directions, 
can. soon have a mode of his own that would 
be better suited to his climate, soil and loca- 
tion, after a few seasons of observation. 
Lafayette, Ind. Geo. VzesTAL. 


The Missouri Valley Horticaltural So- 
ciety. 

Report of the secretary L. A. Goodman for 

1880: 

Our society never has been in better con- 
dition than the past twelve months. We have 
not failed of a single meeting, and no one of 
the summer gatherings has passed without 
some additions to our society. 

By a little effort,each one of us could 


bring in new members of our neighborhood. 
We know who are likely to join, and if we 
are sure to have them at the meeting, when 
held at our own house, and then give the 
secretary an introduction to them, request- 
ing them to join us, they will almost uni- 
versally do it without much urging. Let us 
make this a point the coming year. 

We have had many a fine show of fruit 
the past summer, and pleasant times. Let 
us not foget the social qualities of our gath- 
erings, as well as the opportunities for learn- 
ing something. 

Some have said that we do not spend 
enongh time examining one anothers’ places 
to learn much ; but we must remember this 
one thing, we have got past the A B C of 
fruit growing, and if there is anything on 
one’s place that differs from another’s, we 
just ask afew questions, and the answers 
give us a clue and we know the rest. So it 
is, we can better find out anything by asking 
questions than any other way ; and it seems 
to me we might make our meetings more in- 
teresting by asking every speaker or essayist 
all the questions we can think of ; and again, 
would it not be well if we should each one 
ask some question for the chairman of each 
committee to answer ? Such questions would 
give variety, at least. 

On the matter of berry boxes, I would 
say that we obtained our boxes from Cobden, 
and they cost there $2.75 per thousand, and 
crates $6.50 per hundred. I found mine all 
splendid materia) and no loss. 

About the more important matter of the 
action of committee on the exhibition of 
fruits, I shall have a word to say. We find 
the committee on fruits, even at our fairs, 
scarcely ever act on any settled principles, 
but each one goes at it in a sort of guess- 
work fashion, and each one makes up his 
mind, and ten to one he cannot give any 
reason for his decision. They will say, why, 
they are the largest and finest looking speci- 
mens. Now,. a few positive rules will al- 
ways give us a reason for our decision. 

J. J. Thomas says that the points aimed at 
should be, 1st, good size ; 2d, fine color; 34, 
smooth surface ; 4th, well developed flavor. 
Specimens vary so much in their flavor in 
different soils that this is a very important 
consideration. . 

Dr. John A. Warder writes as follows: 1st, 
General appearance of fruits, care in hand- 
ling, grouping and arranging; 2d, in each 
group there siould be but one plate—each 
group should have a list of the varieties at- 
tached to the entry card ; 3d, same plates can’t 
compete for different premiums or for gen- 
eral collection ; 4th, when the number of va- 
rieties are given, neither more nor less should 
be shown; 5th, in collections; number of va- 
rieties, all other things equal, takes the pre- 
mium. ° 

Number 2, quality; 3, relative value; 4, 
perfect condition; 5, tasteful arrangement 
should be considered in their order. 

Special Rules.—On apples and pears we 
have five points: 1st, Condition—Should be 
in natural state, not rubbed, specked, bruised, 
or wormy, with all its parts, stem, calyx, 
segments, &c., not wilted—clean. 2d, Size— 
Should be average ; all specimens should be 
even in size. 3d, Form—Regular or normal, 
and the lot should be even. 4th, Color— 
Should be in character of the perfect fruit— 
not blotched. 5, Flavor and Texture—These 
are important elements, as the same varieties 
differ so much on different soils. 

Peaches and Plums—Four points: form, 
color, flavor and condition. 

Grapes—Five points: size of bunch, size 
of berry, color, flavor and condition. 

Cherries—Four points: size, color, form, 
condition. 

Raspberries—Five points : size, flavor, col- 
or, condition and productiveness ; may have 
calyx. 

Blackberries—Six points : size, color, form, 
flavor, condition and productiveness. 

Then, to decide, we may take 10 as per- 
fect, and by taking the number of points 
and giving our opinion as to perfections, we 
can, by adding up, give a very just decision. 

For example, say: Collection 170 varieties, 
No. 100—Stand, 10 ; quality same, .poor, 5 ; 
condition, poor, 5; taste, bad, 5, Total 
points, 25. 

Again, collection 90 varieties, No. 90— 
Stand, 8; quality, good, 8 ; condition, per- 
fect, 10; taste, good, 8. Total points, 34. 

Hence the collection of 90 varieties would 
take premium. But it is useless to add ex- 
amples, you understand what I mean; and if 
we could come down to some kind of busi- 
ness management of this matter, we would 
all be better satisfied. 

One more matter I wish to recommend, 
and that is the premium list at the exposi 
tion. The poor display of year before gave 
the officers some idea of a change, and we 
had a very fine display of fruits at the last 
one. If they will put this matter into our 
hands, we will promise them a fine show. I 
shall refer to the premium list of the Michi- 
gan Horticultural Society as an example. 
They gave $1000 on fruits and flowers, and 
the exposition ought to do one-half as well. 
If they will say the amount they will give, 
and then let us make ont a premium list, we 
can suit all better than they can. 

The Michigan Society give: Four classes 
on general collection and three premiums on 
each, five classes of apples and three premi 
ums, five classes of peaches and three premi- 
ums, five classes of pears and three premiums, 
five classes of plums and three -premiums, 
seven classes of grapes and three premiums. 
In all these classes the societies of the State 





ae one special. 
hen, again, on plates of apples, we have 
eleven varieties, summer, three ums on 


each ; fifteen varieties, fall, three premiums 
on each; thirty varieties, winter, three pre- 





miums on each ; twenty-nine varieties, pears, to 


three premiums on each; nineteen varieties, 
peaches, three premiums on each; nineteen 
varieties, grapes, three premiums on each ; 
nineteen varieties, plams, quinces, &c., three 
premiums on each. ; . 

In flowers we have professional list, forty- 
five classes, two premiums in each ; amateur, 
twenty-seven classes, two premiums in each. 
Bedding plants and cut flowers, eighteen 
classes and two and three premiums in each. 
et eae” twelve classes, two premiums in 
each. 

Under some of these heads we have best 
plates for profit, best varieties for succession, 
best varieties for quality. In flowers, for 
example, the best twelve varieties of bedding 
plants, and the best six geraniums for bed- 
ding. 

You will see that the ~nswers to these 
will give everyone some idea of how to make 
a selection. And in the best plate of ap- 
ples, it gives such a variety and diversity 
that many farmers could compete without 
much trouble. 

Our year has been very prosperous. We 
have had: strawberries, raspberries, chernes, 
blackbezries, peaches, pears and apples in 
great abundance, and good prices were ob- 
tained. We have made several shows and 
have had good success—having taken $230 
at St. Louis and $100,at Kansas City. We 
have beeu: very liberal in our premiums at 
home; but it would be well to remember 
that the best incentive to keep us to- 
gether, is. to have money in the treasury. 
Our membership has been thirty-five paid. 
We have paid out the last year $221.35, and 
if. it had. not been that we had $61 in the 
treasury and $100 from the State, we should 
have run behind. As it is, we still have a 
good amount in the treasury. With unity in 
the fwiure,as in the past, we have nothing 
to fear; and now let it be our aim to keep 
up our reputation as the best horticultural 
society in the west. 


fowa Horticultural Society. 

The Iowa State Horticultural Society this 
year met at Ceder Falls. There was a large 
and very enthusiastic assembly of all the 
prominent horticulturists from the entire 
state, the extreme north, south, cast and west, 
all being fully represented. Ceder Falls is a 
beautiful city of from five to six thosand in- 
habitants, situated on the Cedar river, with 
ample railroad facilities, a fertile soil, plenty 
of first class hotels, wide, roomy streets, and 
above all, the citizens have planted very large - 
ly of the ornamental trees, such as hard and 
soft maple, elm, ash, balsam fir, Norway spruce, 
cedars, junipers, and the different varieties of 
pine, giving a stranger an idea of the thrift 
and intelligence of its people. 

The society was duly called to order by the 
president, C. L. Watrous, of Des Moines, with 
Prof. J. L. Budd, of the Iowa State Agricul- 
tural Society, as secretary. Very valuable 
papers were read on almost every conceivable 
subject relating to horticulture. Among the 
most notable were a treatise on rhe “New 
Cabbage Butterfly,” by Dr. August Hoffmeis- 
ter, of Fort Madison ; “I'he Ash Tree Borer,” 
by Prof. Osburn, of Ames ; “Holland Bulbs,” 
by J. Bancroft, Cedar Falls “House Plants,” 
by Mrs. James Davidson, Monticello : “Orna- 
mental Trees,” E. H. Smith, Dubuque ; “Tim- 
ber Belts for the Protection of Crops,” by 
Hon. L. G. Ireland, Sibley, and J. Peddie, 
Emmetsburg, each one of these gentlemen 
having planted over one hundred thousand 
timber trees ; “Novelties in the Garden,” L. 
G. Clute, Manchester: “Our Useful Birds,” 
Col. G. B. Brackett, Denmark ; “Mistakes in 
Orcharding,” Hon. R. P. Speer, Cedar Falls; 
“Picking, Packing, and Preserving Apples,”G. 
W. Shaw, Garden Grove, with an exhaustive 
talk by vice president E. H. Calkins, of Bur- 
lington, on the “System Needed in Fruit 
Exhibits.” 

Prof.Gustavus Heinrichs, chief of the Iowa 
Weather Service, delivered a very able and 
instructive lecture on the meteorology of 
Iowa. Among the other facts mentioned was 
the increase of rainfall in the state for a se- 
ries of years until it reached a maximum, and 
then a steady decrease until a minimum was 
reached, when it again approached a maxi- 
mum. Then the fact that the well timbered 
portions of the state received, on an average, 
more than twenty inches more rainfall each 
year than the sections having comparatively 
no timber, would lead to the inference that if 
we would plant plenty of timber the rainfall 
would be proportionately increased, a fact 
well borne out by observations in the eastern 
sections of our country, where the primitive 
forests have been destroyed and the rainfall 
diminished. 

Also an able lecture, illustrated by the 
sciopticon, on the mode of propagating 
plant life, giving a full history, from the 
green scum on our ponds to the fruit blos- 
soms upon our cherry, apple and other trees, 
by Prof. C. E. Bessey, of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College. 

Prof. J.J, Lee, of Des Moines, delivered 
on Thursday evening a fine thesis on the 
“Chemistry of Fruit Ripening,” illustrated 
on the blackboard, giving the chemical 
formula of water, sugar, glucose and other 
articles, which lead to the discussion of the 
adulteration of articles of daily food, cul- 
minating in the appointment of a commit- 
tee, consisting of Prof. Heinrich, Snel, 
Foster and V. E. Aldrich, to memorialize the 
State Legislatures at the next session to pro- 
vide some means of compelling parties to 
sell their goods under the proper name, and 
to prevent adulteration. 

Delegates were then appointed to repre- 
sent this society at the meeting of the Illi- 
nois State Horticultural Society, 1881, Wis- 
consin State Horticultural Society, Minneso- 
ta State Horticultural Society, also Missouri 
and Nebraska, besides sending a delegate to 
the National Horticultural Society at its 
meeting in 1881. 5 

The following officers were chosen for 
1881 : 

C. L. Watrous, President, Des Moines. 

E. H. Calkins, Vice-President, Burlington. 

Prof. J. L. Budd, Secretary, Ames. 

Henry Strohm, Treasurer, Iowa City.] 

' " DIRECTORS. 
1st Dist., Jonathan Thatcher, Keosauqua. 





24 “ John N. Dixon, Oskaloosa. 

38d “ H.C. Raymond, Council Bluffs. 

4th “ Suel Foster, Muscatine. 

5th “ H, W. Lathrop, Iowa City. 

6th “ J.N. Wragg, Waukee. 

7th «“ . 

8th “ Kk, P. Spur, Cedar Falls, 

9th.“ A.J. Haviland, Fort Dodge. 
10th “ A. H. Lawrence, Le Mars. 
llth “ C.G, Patton, Charles City. 
12th “ L.G. Ireland, Sibley.—Farmers’ 

Review. , 











REMOVAL NOTICE. 
BAUER&WALTER 


(Successors to Ferd Bauer & Co.) 


Removed to 116 North Main Street, 
Between. Chestnut and Pine, 
Nearly Opposite Their Old Stand. 
' Their ¢ for 1881 is now 


tive 
pear f for des Detion ana will be mailed fee 
applicants. p _ 1-4 



















EW FRUIT AND— 
N ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Besides the largest and most + lete neral 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees n the United 


we 
hoice 





have the 
Novelties: 
Sutton Be 


5 E~, 
ashington. STRAW BERK 
1s0, the best new Deciduous Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens, etc. We always secure 
the best novelties at home and abroad, and all who 
intend to plant should not fail to consult our Cata- 
logues, which contain full descriptions of all the new 
and old fruit and ornamental trees worth having. 

ric Catalogues sent as follows: No. 4, 
Fruits with plate, 15 cts.; plain, 1@ cts. No.2, 
mental Trees, etc., with plate, 25 cts. ; 
No. 4, Wholesale, Free. No. §, Catalogu 
for 1881, Free, No. 7, Catalogue of Strawberries and 

I Fruits, Free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, n. ¥. 


AHF A) PARA WE 
6-4-eow 


Seed Sweet Potatoes. 


A large and superior stock of the leading va- 
rieties for sale at reasonable rates—low in large 
lots. _ a J.T. WILLIAMSON, 7-7 

1300 St. Louis avenue. Kansas City, Mo. 





Catalpa Seeds and Trees. 
Be-t verieties. By mail or express. 3 
for new pric: lintard essay. J.C. TEAS, 
1 tt Columbia, Mo. 












PLANT COMPANY'S 


Seed Catalogue and Almanac 


Piss For 1881 
WS Containing Prices and Descrip- 
Ss tion of 
Field, Vegetable, Tree and Flower Seeds, Seed 
Grain, Novelties, Seed Potatoes, ete. 


Be Mailed Freetoallapplicants. Address, 


Plant Seed Company, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


2-3 3e0Ww 


I will give you the best Seeds > 
for the least money of any firm @ 
in America or refund. Western 

is are best. Mine take the 
lead. Gardeners say they never 
fail. I used 6000 Its paper to print 50000 
pretty Catalogues []lustrated with $2000 
worth of engravings. It heats the world, ¥@& 
worth many dollars. FREE. Prices below 
all. R.H.SHUMWAY, Rockford, IL 


1-6-eoW 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


DEALER IN 


SEEDS! 


301 & 803 N. COMMERCIAL B8r., 












ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Red clover, sapling clover, alfalfa clover, al- 
sike clover, white Dutch clever, timothy, red- 
top, orchard grass, blue grass (extra clean), rye 
grass, English lawn grass, Hungarian grass, 
millet, German millet, pearl millet, sugar cane 
seed, broom corn, Osage orange, castor beans, 
hemp, sowing flax, cow peas, buckwheat, bar- 
ley, St. Charles white corn, Galena yellow corn, 
brown oats, red rust-proof oats and rye. 6-8 


Fruit Farmer 


Colman’e St. Louis Nursery, on the Olive 
Street Road, five miles west of St. Louis 
Court House, har the following offer to 
those who want fruit for their families, ev- 
ery day of the year. The kinds here enu- 
merated have been tried in this section and 
succeed well: 

STRAWBERRIES. 


Capt, JACK—A free grower and heavy 
producer of berries that will ship a long dis- 
tance. $1.00 per 100. 

CUMBERLAND TRIUMPH.—A triumph in- 
deed in strawberries. Planta free, strong 
grower; very productive of the most beau- 
tiful berries, ot large size and fine flavor. 
$1.00 per 100. 

SETH BOYDEN No, 30—An ecce}lent ber- 
rv of good quality; plant vigorous and pro- 
ductive. $1.00 per 100. 

WILson’s ALBANY—Everywhere well- 
knownasone ¢f the best market varieties, 
$1.00 per 100, 

SHARPLESS—A new variety; berry of the 
largest size and highest — plant vigor- 
ous and productive, cents per dozen, 
$3.00 per 100, 

RASPBERRIES. 


TURNER—A Very productive, bardy, red 
variety, excellent for market or family pur- 
poses. $1.00 per dozen. 

THwacK—Berry very firm—one of the 
best red varieties for shipping to a distant 
market. Hardy, vigorous and productive. 
$1.00 per dozen. 

ECKER— A vigorous, productive, hardy, 
red variety, imported from England seven 
years »go bv Mr. Ecker. Has borne heavy, 
avnual crops without protection ever since, 





FOR 
THE 





A fine.family and market variety. $1.50 
per dozen. ; 
CURRANTS. 
Red Dutch—One of the very best. Pro- 


ductive and profitable. $1.00 per dozen. 
White Dutch—One of the best white 
varieties, Yields well. $1.00 per dozen. 
Vicloria, Cherry, La Versaillaise, White 
Grape. &c., at $2.00 per dozen. 

HOUGHTON SEEDLING GOOSEBERRY— 
The best waatoty fee either market or family 
purposes. $1.00 per dozen. 

GRAPE VIXES. such as Concord, Hart- 
ford, Ives, Martha, Gathe, &., 2% cents 
each, 

APPLES. 

Red June, Early Harvest, Red Aterachat, 
Maiden’s Blush, Rambo, Jeneton, Winesap, 
Ben Davis, Smith’s Cider, Rome Beauty, 
Willow Twig, Yellow Bellflower, and many 
others, $15.00 per 100. 

PEACHES. 

Amsden’s June, Troth’s Early, Hale’s 
Early, Early and Late Crawford, Old Mixon 
Free and Cling, Salway, Ward’s Late, 
Heath Cling and many other kinds 20c. each, 
$15.00 per 100. 

CHERRIES. 

Early May, English Morello, Late Duke, 
Gov. Wood, Elton, Ox Heart, Black Tar- 
tarian and other varieties 40c each. 

PEARS. 

Dwarfs and Standards, a very large stock 
of large, well grown trees of «Bartlett, 
Seckel, Beurre, @’Anjou, Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Clapp’s 
Favorite Flemish Beauty, Lawrence and 
other varieties, price 40c each. 

UINCES APPLE OR ORANGE. 40c. 

uneberry or Dwarf Shadberry. Mot 
only a beautiful, ornamental shrub, covered 
with a profusion of white bloom before its 
fare apm es, tual ta 
ne red fruit that is much re - 
pw Bees yo pies, etc. Perfectly hardy. 


40c each. 
> r the rw” heb ree. 
tual, Moss an m eties 
fare out dsor plants, price 40c each, $3.00 
per doz. 
ns; Shade Trees, Ornamental 
sbrutey and all otber steck usually kept in 
We aren all orders toC. D Colman 





prietor 8t, Louis Nursery, St. Louis, M 
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Mar. 10. 











CHIRTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


COLMAN'S 
RURAL WORLD 


We hope that our worthy legislators 
at Jefferson City will give due consid- 


islature, for the erection of a sugar 
e| works-on the Agricultural College farm. 





BY NORMAN J. COLMAN. 











place or some opportunity to learn how 


to make sugar from sorghum. There 


$I PER y FA R. lis no place in this great nation, where 


As the 


lthey can obtain instruction. 





;jcommon saying is, all the sugar that 
A FREE COPY FOR A CLUB OF | has already been made has been made 


“by main force and awkwardness.” We 


ADVERTISEMENTS—250 a line, nonpareil type. | need science to step in and aid in the 
uction on large 


TEN. 





special notices, 40c a line. 
or lon -time advertisements. 
Remit by Draft, Express, P. O. Ordero 


Registered ter. : “a ; 
‘adress COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 60) paying out about eight millions of dol- 


Olive street, St Louis, Mo. 
Contributions sclicited fer every department 


| : 


T' tant products of the age. This State is 


. lars a year for sugar, and if the Legis- 





tered fice at St, Louis and ad aoe 
mitted 09 Se eden through the mails at/small sum of fifteen thousand dollars 


second-class rates. 


————— 





‘lature would step forth and lend the 


to establish a sugar works on the Agri- 











as though it would take with the public. | 
But how is it that there should be two} 
weekly papers at Chicago wholly de-, 
voted to the horse, when in no other, 
city on the continent is there one spe-| 
cially devoted to it? But Chicago never | 


The Chicago Horseman is a neat 
pie a aan om a ne ry sugar under the lights of science, we 
L. Stowe. It is spicily edited and reads | 


‘cultural College farm, where the sons 


\of farmers could go and learn to make 


have no hesitation in saying that in 
\less than ten years this State would be 
\exporting instead of importing sugar. 

e haye the boys on the Agricultural 
College farm who want to learn the 


jour farms there to learn it, we have 


eration to the bill now before the Leg- 


There'is a crying demand on the part 
of the friends of this industry for some 


‘development of one of the most impor- 


business, we could send our boys from}: 


partment at Washington, which repre- 
sents so much and yet so little, has not 
reached yet the dignity of a cabinet 
membership, and we suppose it will 
continue as heretofore—one of the least 
important departments that cluster 
around the While House. 
—————-o ~~ eS 

The weather a week ago to-day (Wed- 
nesday) was warm, summer-like, and 
we thought spring had come to stay, 
but at night it turned very cold, and a 
strong, biting blast with some snow 
came from the northwest. The whole 
week has been cold, with some fair 
weather. Yesterday there was quite a 
snow storm, and the ground is still 
white. At this writing it is turning 
cold. The prospects are fair for a late 
spring, and farmers ought to be 
thoroughly prepared to take advantage 
of the first favorable weather that of- 
fers. The implements, harnesses, &c., 
ought to be put in first rate repair now. 
The horses ought to be given moderate 
work so as to better prepare them for 
the severe work required of them for 
putting in the erops. Seeds of all kinds 
ought to be obtained now while there 
is léisure, so that they will not have to 
¢ waited for when needed. Good 
fences should be put up where fences 


industry, trade and commerce that are 
— - ee eee ed we The following bill has passed the 
perity; that instead of making statutes A pn el gt a a pty 
to restrict and limit, to favor one at the| Ohio Legislature. If every State 
cost of another, the utmost freedom and| Would adopt a similar law it would 
convenience should be given them. And!goon kill the manufacture of oleomar- 
they will see the absurdity of trying to | garine, alias butterine, alias suine: 
create wealth by laws! Weof the great | Wh hn May alg eas f: at asi 1: 
west will see another absurdity in the) | Yl manutactures, sells, - 
fact that here, where all the agricultural IS oe ene on ti OF CONS the same to 
wealth of the nation is produced, there |@0ne, any substance acs aye to be 
is no money evolved from this wealth | butter, or cheese, or having the sem- 
to exchange it, but that it depends en-| Dlance thereof, which substance is not 
tirely on the will of a few gold owners, | made wholly from pure cream or pure 
or supposed gold owners, in far-off re-| milk, unless the same be manufactured 
gions, whether it shall be had. under its true and appropriate name, 
Of all the wicked absurdities ever | Unless each package or vessel cdntain- 
witnessed on this earth, this seems to|img such substance has distinctly 
me the most so—that a vast, grand re-|Stamped or marked thereon the true 
gion like ours, rich beyond calculation |"@me of such substance, together with 
in its production of all the articles need- | # true analysis thereof in yo og & bold 
ed for life on the earth, shall annually | faced letters, or whoever sells know- 
see its products rotting in the fields or |i™gly any such substance to consumers, 
glutting the marts, at prices below cost | Vithout delivering with each amount 
of production; while in other lands, a 80d, a lable, on which is plainly printed 
few hours or days removed, people are |i? Roman letters, the true and appro- 
actually starving.for lack of the same, | Priate name of such substance, togeth- 
though surrounded by all the produc- | With its component parts, or any pro- 
tions of their own labor so much de-|Prietor of a hotel, boarding house or 
sired by ourselves—and all because the | restaurant, or other place of public en- 
silly statutes of men will not allow this |tettainment, who shall knowingly place 
wealth to operate in the form of money before any guest, i 4 B campers 
enough (circulating credit enough) | ee vert woespaony. 4 ‘the of the or 
move the various commodities to where | Of Such substance, It the same ve no 
they are most needed. And all these|™ade from pure cream or milk, shall be 
industrious populations must look to) flned in any sum not less than a "the 
the idle holders of gold or bonds for the|™0ore than $300, or imprisoned in the 
means of locomot ion—the money. | county jail not snore than 90 nor less 
CLARK IRVINE. | than 10 days. 


Good-Bye Oleomargarine. 





The Markets. 


—<_ 








Sr. Louis, Mo., March 8, 


Fiovur—Sales: 40 bris at $3 15, 125 at gg 
40, 80 at $3 75, 100 at $4, 125 at $4 50,27 at 
$4 85, 500 at $4 95, 35 at BS 10, 200 at gs 
25, 300 at B5 35, 75 at $5 50. 

BuckwHeat Froun—Western at $5@5 25, 
eastern at $5 75. 

Rye Frovr—Steady at $4 80@5 10 as in 
quality. 

CornmMEaL—City orders at #2 35@2 40, 
Bran—Country selling at 71@75c. 
Wuerat—Mediterranean—No 2 $1 03, No 
3 at $1, No 4 at 92c, No 1 red at $1 04. 
Corn—No 2 mixed at 39c, rejected at 36c, 
No 2 white-mixed at 42¢ 

Oatr—Dnull, and selling at 33c. 
Baritpy—lIowa 88c, Wisconsin 85c, Ohio 
fall to arrive $1 10. 

Rye—No 2 98c, rejected 94c. 

Srraw—aAt east track $7 per ton. 
Hax—Clovered mixed $13 50, choice mixed 
$14 50, prime timothy $15, prime prairie 
$10 50. 

Hemp—Undressed $90@100, dressed $145 
@155, shorts $115@125, hackled tow $50@ 
55. 

BaLinesturrs—Bagging: 2-ib jute 10@ 
10\4e, flax and flax mixed 94¢c to 10c, hemp 
twine 14@15c, iron cotton ties $1 50@1 75 
as in kind. 

Lresap—Soft Missouri at $4 50. 
Hicuwines—Steady and active at $1 08. 


Burrer—No material change to note in 





the best professors of chemistry there 
oa |to teach the chemistry of sugar mak- 

“Barn Plans aad Outbuildings” is a ing, we have the land and the teams 
new and needed work, issued by the | to do the work, the students anxious to 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., of New | be employed to help pay their way in 
York city; price $1. Likeall the works | obtaining an education, and everything 
from this house, it is printed in the best | awaiting the successful establishing of 
style and abounds in choice illustra-|a sugar factory, which would prove a 
tions—there being 257 in this treatise.| blessing to every citizen in the State, 
To farmers and suburban residents this | and which would not cost as much asa 
book is very valuable, and especially so| nicke] to the largest tax payer in the 
to those who contemplate erecting any|State. The factory would make money 
kind of outbuildings. jfor the college from the start. No oth- 


rome | ‘ rill ade S aid. j 
A National Anti-Monopoly League |°™ call will be made for State aid. We 


<7 gt “ |do hope our legislators will take liberal 

has recently been formed in New York... eid 2 ‘ 

Its friends propose to organize leagues ‘oases stopper re nae phi tr 
throughout the Union for the purpose | tel? xi 

‘ . - : |arein the sorghum, but no one man 

of oe pcp of rae te the will take it upon himself to open a 

monopolies are inticting. We tavor’ school and put up works to teach the 


the Anti-Monopoly League. Let thei. way of bringing it out. The State 
people organise to fight monopolies if should do it. It has ‘already depart- 
they impose on the people. Spread all ‘ments for making lawyers and doctors 
nested information before the people. | 5+ Columbia, but here is a department 
Enlighten them, and then let them in an | which every person who eats or drinks 
enlightened way remove any unneces-| 


Reuilistines cade ne aces’ @ on | interested in, and yet no aid is given 
po A ee Cy we ae P to its development. The fifth State in 


| the Union can do something worthy of 
Enormous cargoes of grain are now (a State in her position, and we hope she 
going down the river, shipped from this| will do it. We shall watch the votes 
port. On last Saturday the steamer) of our members with muclr solicitude. 
Oakland departed with the largest tow We believe they have the interests of 
of grain that ever floated on the bosom Missouri very much at heart, and we 
of the Mississippi, embracing, as it did,| feel confident that they can be greatly 
253,465 bushels corn and 90,000 bushels | promoted by giving the small appropria- 
of wheat. This single shipment is equal tion asked for. 
to 707 cars, or about thirty heavy freight | . 
trains, and the freight charge is a mere} 


trifl dt hat it ld t | Cavious, over the movement of im- 
O97 Tl, tls old routs to, the-oen-| meres auantiticn of grain that are ind- 


ee ._ | ing a route to the sea by the Mississippi 
= “4 ‘a 4 ser how = Louis | river. While Chicago is hopelessly block- 
wutiened by the resndeg rei am |aded and unable to employ her eleva- 
The lower House of the Arkansas | tors, St. Louis is rapidly unloading and 


Legislature, a few weeks ago, proposed | freely receiving grain from every direc- 
by a large majority a constitutional |tion, considerable of which would go 
provision prohibiting the sale of liquor|to Chicago if she had the same facili- 
within the State. A great many peo-|ties for shipping to foreign markets 


does anything like any other city. 














Chicago is becoming nervous, if not 





are required. 


take up the more pressing time for 
spring work. 
. ———- - 2 we eS 
“Flirtation Camp, or the Rifle, Rod 
and Gun in California,” is a sporting 
romance by Theo. G. Van Dyke, pub- 
lished by Fords, Howard & Hurlburt, 
New York city; price $1. A most cap- 
tivating book to all who are fond of the 
sports of the rod and gun. Read one 
page of-this book, and you will not rest 
easy till it is finished. The author is a 
most charming descriptive writer and 
gives a succession of such graphic 
scenes and incidents as to carry the 
reader along to the end of the book, no 
matter how pressing other pursuits. 
The book is neatly printed, and it will 
materially enhance the happiness of 
thousands who are fond of rod and gun 
sports. . 
_— —<—>-+ - —___- -—— 
PROTECTION, 
If we could all be impressed with a 
few great truths of political economy, a 
stop would soon be put to some very 
bad legislation. But we naturally get 
wrong ideas at first. Money seems to 
us to be wealth, just as naturally as it 
seems to us that day and night are 
caused by the motion of the sun around 
the earth. But the one is gust as much 
an error, caused by apppearance, as the 
other. Money is not wealth in any 
sense. Let us think a moment. The 
whole business of life is but the ex- 
changing of objects of human desire 
for other things. Money is used only to 
pay the difference between the prices of 
things. I want your labor, your horse, 
your land; you want my corn, my cow, 
my books. But the prices are not the 
same. So money comes in to square the 
difference. “But stop,” says one, “you 
want my labor, and I want nothing but 
your money. There is no squaring of 
difference here.” But just reflect a 
moment. You want my money because 
ou want some articles others may 
ave. If you desired nothing, you 


Everything should be 
done that can be done now, so as not to} . 


Oregon, Mo., Mare 881. o> 
a ee | RURAL WORLD PREMIUMS. 
Sowing Orchard Grass. We shall be glad to receive from all per- 
CoL. COLMAN: In answer to T. E.|sons of reliability and good standing, any ar- 


Pitt, of Pike county, Mo., about orchard | ticles gf  / —_ ~ peer a 
PASS 4 sav: S , 7 s +] 2 | premium ist. reeders Of a Inds 0 ive- 
gt sa re sy ye nih Spring, tive | stock, poultry, &c., and manufacturer® of 
same as oats, about one and a’ half! 2. implements and machines, by making 
bushels per acre. It stands the drouth| contributions will find it answers, to a cer- 
well; if sown thick, it stands the drouth | tain extent as an adyertisement, as it informs 
better, for the reason that it makes a! the public what they have to sell, gives their 
better tuft and does not bunch 80 name, post-office address, &c., so that the 
much, {public may know whom to address if they 
I think orchard grass and red clover | want anything in their line. The list of pre- 
mixed make the best of pasture and the miums will be kept standing in these col- 
finest a early hay, as both bloom at the | amns until early in April, when the awards 
same time. | Will be made. Every one that we have ever 
I don’t think it will answer to sow On| heard from, who has in this manner made 
wheat ground, being too hard and the |a contribution to the Rurat Worx, has felt 
wheat too apt to smother Ly j P ‘that he has been well recompensed by bene- 
-J- FILE. | fits derived. 
Hillsboro, Dl., Feb.*28, 1881. | ("Wallace Bros., of Jackson, Mo., offer 
RYE ei | the following strawberry plants: 100 Capt. 
As An Advertising Medium. Jack, 100 Wilson’s Albany, 100 Cumber- 
CoL. COLMAN: I put my advertise-|land Triumph, 100 Monarch of the West, 
ment of poultry in yotir valuable paper, | 59 Crystal City, and 50 Windsor Chief. 
‘ : | (3° J.C. Evans, Harlem, Clay Co., Mis- 
and it has caused my correspondence to | .oori, offers one barrel of large white arti- 
increase wonderfully, to reply to the | chokes. 
numerous letters I have received; and| (2° A.J. Vinson, Jonesburg, Mo., offers 
: ander tl oa eeaintak: aad | ing of e from either choice 
if every inquiry means a sale, I shall |}Om® Setting of eggs f - 
not have stock enough to produce eggs | Plymouth Rock or Partridge Cochin fowls. 
. . as ; “renlation of| ta d- E. Porter, manufacturer of Por- 
to fill the orders. The circulation of}, & Hay Carri ea" 
your paper must be very large, and 1| '? as wi pram wainy Ottawa, Illinois, offers one 
am highly pleased with it as an adver- | : yee ny as a premium—retail price, 
tising medium, and breeders of all) 12. m Toh rs free. m2 
kinds of live stock would find it to their | pA ohn Lowe, of Johnsonville, Illinois, 
interest to avail themselves of the use| oa thirteen eggs from the White Pekin 
of the columns of the RuRAL WorLD! 21 ’ : 
to let the farmers of the great west, and s Ve bea os nage 112 North 5th, St., 
indeed of the country at large, know | Springffe G inois, offers one setting (13) of 
what stock they have to offer to the) den ope Tags one set- 
public. a “ . 
I send you an article on “Poultry for (, =" — W. Ham, Lathrop, Clinton 
Profit,” which you are at liberty to pub-| aioe sg ers a choice Poland-China pig, 
ish. EK. F. L. RAUTENBERG. | Benge: 
“/ ll. L. RAUTENBERG | {9§°F. E. Marsh, Manhattan, Kansas, of- 
’ fers one setting of eggs from his superior 
| Light Brahmas, 





—_——————74_ > oo 

; Wheat Straw and Clover Hay. {Henry Schnell, Bridgeport, Warren 
To all who use only clover for_ hay} county, Mo., contributes 100 Capt. Jack, 100 
and pasture, says a writer in the Home | Cumberland Triumph and 50 Windsor Chief 
Journal, wheat straw is an absolute | <trawberry plants, well packed and delivered 
necessity—furnishing, as it does, that 


portion of the woody fiber necessary to [st énpsems etee. 
Ort 16 ~woouy vessary tO) gas~J. D. Washington, Breckenridge, Mo. 
the health of the animal. ™ eee 


Horses and | offers one pure Essex pigs, from as choice 
cattle eat it greedily when running On| gtock as Aly country affords. _ . 
clover pasture. | ("Bauer & Walter, dealers in standard 
For winter use, thresh and stack a' ¢q 


. a ag achi » impl ts, &c., No. 116. 
good sized rick in'a small lot back of | North Main ‘Gan, te tata Ue, ae te 


prices this week, demand is ‘chiefly for the 
better grades of which there is no surplus. 
There is, however, an ample supply of the 
snedium and lower grades with quiet market 
for them. Chicago has run in new supplies 
of lardine the past few days. Choice to fancy 
creamery 32@33c, good and ordinary makes 
30@3l1c, choice to fancy dairy 26@28c, good 
andordinary makes 22@25c, common to fair 
14@20c, choice northern roll 19@21c, near- 
by country poor to choice 14@18. 
Currse—Fall stock 12@14c, part skim 
good to choice 9@11c, part skim poor 3@ 
6c. 

Eces—Large receipts and lower, 16@17c. 
Veats—Live 6@7c; dressed 8@9c; top 
rates small fat. 

Porators—Peerless 871¢c, early rose 92 
@ 9214 @938e,peachblow and hurbank 95@96e, 
western 75(@75c. . 

Ontnos—Sound $4 50@4 75 per bbl or 
$1.80 to $1.90—latter for choice red. 
CarzaGe—Mobile $3 50@3 # crate. New 
Orleans $1 75 to $2 50. Old Home $5@6# 
carte on order. 

Saver Kravut—$16@17 Pbbl, $7.50 # 
half-bbl. 

Crtery—Choice 50c per bunch. 
HorserapisH—We quote at, $4 50@4 75 # 
bbl. 

‘TuRNIPS AND Parsnrps—$2.75@3 per bbl. 
Brrts AND Carrots—$1.50 per bbl. 
Rutaracas—40c per bu. 

Waite Beans—Eastern—medium at $2.05 
@2,071¢ for screened ta. $2.15 hand-picked, 
navy $2 15@2 20. 

Onion Sets—Bottom $7 50@7 75, white 
do and tops $8 50@ 865. 

Driep GREEN Pras—Jobbing at $1 60 
bu for choice, poor nominal at 75¢@ $1 25. 
AppLes—Sound $1 75@2 for fair to $2 25 
@2 40 for choice. Damaged and poor $1 
to $1 50, 

Onnnces—-Valencia $7 50@8 per case; 
Messina (on order) $3 25@3.50; Palermo do 
#2 50@3 per box, 

Lemons—Messina $3 50; Palermo $3 25 
(@3 50 per box. 

Bananas—Sell on orders at $2 50@3 50 
per bunch. 

Maracas Grares—-Round $7@7 50 per bbl 
and #3 50 per keg. ; 
CauirorniA Pears——$4 per box, 
Honey—Comb 15c for dark to 18¢ for 
choice ; staained 11(@12c. 

Sorcuum—30@ 35c. 

Grass Szeps—German millet 85c for fair 
to 90@95c for prime clean; timothy $2 50 
@2 55, clover $5 10@5 20; Hungarian 60 






















































































































































































ple, especially in the eastern States 
who still regard Arkansas as a wild 
frontier State within whose borders 
live in comparative luxury and safety 
the bear, the ‘opossum and raccoon— 
as a land famous for bowie knives, 
whisky and rifle experts—will find in 
this movement of the people, through 
their representatives, some food for re- 
flection. It shows that she is passing 
the average State in the cause of tem- 
perance and morality. 





The annual election for directors of 
the St. Louis Jockey Club took place 
last Monday, and resulted in placing be- 
fore the public a number of gentlemen 
representing all the important indus- 
tries of the city, men who command 
the confidenee and respect of the whole 
community. The coming running meet- 
ing will be the most important the city 
has yet witnessed, as indicated in the 
great number of entries—a list in 
length and character far ahead of all 
former ones. The St. Louis correspond- 
ent of the Turf, Field and Farm, in a 
recent issue of that journal, advocates 
at some length the introduction of a 
“Derby Day” as a feature that would 
eventually prove a great success in 
bringing the masses to the race course. 
The movement is being warmly sup- 
ported by a number of the admirers of 
the turf sports, and will be considered 
by the new directory at an early day. 





“The Easiest Way in Housekeeping 
and Cooking,” adapted to domestic use 
or study in classes, by Helen Campbell, 
late superintendent- of the Raleigh, N. 
C., Cooking School, and author of “Chips 
from a Northwestern Log,” ete.; 16mo.; 
eloth, $1. Published by Fords, Howard 
@& Hurlburt, New York city. We can 
recommend but few of the lately pub- 
lished cook books, but this is one that 
no housekeeper can read without great 
benefit. And then it is written in such 
clear, attractive style, that it is read 
with as much interest as a well-written 
story. Among other things treated of, 
are situation and arrangement of the 
house, ventilation, drainage and water 
supply, daily routine of work, fires, 
lights and utensils, washing, food and 
health, condiments and beverages, mar- 
keting, cooking, &c. A dollar is well 
expended in sending for this book. The 
printing and binding are of the best 
style. we 


qmerate? No. The Agricultural De- 


that St. Louis now has. The great 
grain crop of Iowa, the bulk of which 
has been going to Chicago heretofore by 
rail, now seeks the Mississippi river as 
the most economical route to foreign 
markets, and the grain dealers are natu- 
arally becoming uneasy about the out- 
look. The Western Rural shows the 
same feeling, and comes to the rescue of 
the grain men in this wise: “The un- 
thinking rejoiced in Gould’s enterprise, 
| just as some astonishingly foolish west- 
ern journals are now rejoicing over his 
feint to send grain down the Mississip- 
pi. After the many exhibitions of 
Gould’s supreme selfishness and perfidy, 
there were people who were stupid 
enough to think that his line of tele- 
graph was to be a benefit to the people; 
and there are those stupid enough to 
disregard the patent fact that the grain 
of the west will never go down the 
Mississippi, for the simple reason that 


the Mississippi, considering that it di-|? 


verges so far from a direct line to the 
markets, cannot compete with railroad 
transportation, and for the simple fact 
that grain at all times pf year cannot 
be shipped by the way of New Orleans 
without heating.” The shipping of 
grain by the Mississippi is no longer an 
experiment. Shipments were made 
from this city during the hottest part 
of last summer that suffered nothing 
by heat, on the contrary, reached Europe 
in splendid condition; so the river 
route is perfectly safe throughout the 
year. The Iowa Homestead defends 
the grain shippers of ‘the northwest, 
and completely demolishes the argu- 
ments of the Western Rural. The 
Homestead declares that, in the future, 


the grain of lowa goes down the Mis- 
sissippi and thence to Europe. 





Two-thirds of the millions of gold 
that came to us from Europe the past 
twelve months, represented the products 
of the farm. Though the welfare and 
prosperity of the country depends on 
the success of the farmer, in his adver- 
sity to whom could he look for succor ? 
Does the .powerful lobby come to the 
rescue? Can the able advocates on the 
floor of the House and Senate be relied 
upon to afford measures of relief when 
his crops are a failure? Will they labor 
as faithfully for him as they do for. the 
banks, corporations, railroads, iron in- 
terests, and others unnecessary to enu- 


‘As he was about to put it in his pocket 


by the great tallow-brained world, which 
from sun to sun. 


circulation as le: 


could not need money. So the exchange 
is really postponed, that is all. It 
amounts to the same thing. So it is 
true, after all, that the whole business 
of life is but the exchanging of objects 
of human desire. These objects alone 
are wealth,and money is merely the 
instrument for effecting exchanges, just 
as ahammer is the tool for driving 
nails. 

Regarded in this, the only true light, 


mistaking the means for the object. 
Yet whole nations have made this mis- 
take and suffered in consequence. Spain 
did so. She ravaged land and sea for 
gold, imagining she must become richer 
as she accumulated it—never caring to 
exchange anything for it. The result 
was that the prices of all things neces- 
sary for use in her borders rose higher 
and higher, industry languished, for she 
had no foreign trade, no imports, only 
as she bought them with gold, and she 
became the pauper nation of the world. 
Other nations found she was the gold 
mine to work, and traded to her salt 
and potatoes and corn for the little gold 
they actually needed, at enormous 
rices, 

The question naturally arises, if 
money is not wealth, and is merely an 
instrument of exchange, why use gold 
or any costly metal for money, if any- 
thing else willsuffice? Why use golden 
hammers to drive your nails, if cheap, 
iron hammers will do the work just as 
well? What is this instrument for ef- 
fecting exchanges? In a store the 
sweep owed a clerk two dollars; clerk 
No. 1 owed clerk No. 2 two dollars, who 
in turn owed the sweep, who founda 
dollar as he swept the floor, and handed 
it to clerk No. 1, who handed it to clerk 
No. 2, who handed it to the sweeper, 
who passed it around again, thus 
squaring accounts among the three. 


a man looked in and asked if: “any one 
had found a dollar he had dropped.” 
The dollar went to its owner after pay- 
ing six dollars. Analyze this, and you 
have the whole secret of money. 

Cunning men have taken advantage 
of erroneous ideas of money, just as 
they have of ideas of religion, govern- 
ment, land, etc., and diverted hundreds 
of millions into. their own pockets. 
Gold is money. Therefore, control the 
gold, and you are master of the world. 
But the Rothschilds were more cunning 
still. Quicksilver controls gold, and is 
so rare that it is more easy to control 
than gold. Therefore, master the quick- 
silver, and you are master of the world. 
If silver is money, it bothersus. There- 
fore demonetize it, or it may’ master us. 
It is this little secret, never suspected 


has given that great house its power 
If money is a portion of the eredit*or 


security which wealth gives, put. into 
1 tender, and all men 
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will come to sent. What a happy rev- 


good as lost. 


is about over bore a new hole on the opposite 
side of the treeand remove the spout and 
bucket to it. Do notrely upon freezing to 
keep the buckets sweet, but wash them once 
a week with hot lime water. 
syrup down to eleven pounds per gallon, at 
which weight it will not crystalize.—Cleve- 


the stables, raised on a platform of 
rails, say four pens joined together, and 
three and one-half feet high, to prevent 
its being undermined and wasted; into 
whichiturn all the loose stock; after 
feeding using all the straw they pull 
out for bedding in the stables, thereby 
increasing two-fold the amount of ma- 
nure there and a large amount around 
the rick. Make a similar rick for your 


bedding will save one-half of the grain 
necessary to carry them through the 
winter without good quarters. , 
All the straw leftover should be used | 
in stacking your next crop of clover 
hay, underlaying it with straw, alterna- 
ting with about a footof each. By this} 
process you are enabled to cut your) 
clover much greener than is usually 
done, say tn full bloom, at which period 


of gluten or flesh forming material ; but 
it is difficult to cure properly without 
the use of straw, which, when used as 
above, becomes quite palatable, and is 
eaten as readily as the hay. Stacks 
thus treated, and topped with straw, 
stand the weather with much less loss 
— when the clover hay is stacked 
alone. 





i 
Maple Syrup. 
‘To make desirable maple syrup the point 
of absolute cleanliness must be observed, a 
continuous washing of buckets and nten 
sils that acidity cannot gain a foothold, and 
many of the makers who have luck in the 
times of “bud runs,” will be surprised to find 
that theinfluence of budsand sour sap are 
both caused by unwashed buckets and sour 
sto Sap should also be boiled as quickly 
as possible, and the gathering should be fre- 
quent. The great lack in the most of the 
camps limited boilage. It cost no more to 
procure an evaporator which will boil six to 
ten barrels per hour than one which’ can 
only simmer away one. The best syrup is 
made from thefflowing pan, so that there is 
no mingling of new and partially boiled sap. 
With the flowing pan the syrupis made en- 
tirely in the sugar house, and as perfectly as 
can be done by the reheating of the syrup. 
Milk and eggs to clarify syrup is a delusion. 
If the sap goes into the evaporator pure and 
free from dirt, if rightly skimmed to remove 
the frothings it will make pure syrup. Milk 
and eggs put into syrup to clarify it, is taken 
off in the form of cooked and sweetened eggs 
and milk, and nothing else. The white sub- 
stance which exists in syrup is silicia, or lime, 
and can only be removed by straining the 
syrup through a double thickness of flannel. 
Freshing trees by tapping over is labor as 
The better way is to use one 
Wycoff or Eureka spout, and when sugaring 
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olution! Mankind will see that it is 







land Herald. 


cattle, and into the platform of which | 


we see the evil that may result from|8@W doors for your hogs; this warm | 
| Ill., offers one setting (13) of Partridge Cochin 


| eggs. 


the plant shows the largest portion of! 
starch and sugar, and an eqnal amount | 


Evans’ corn driller. On account of its great 
simplicity in working, it is claimed to have 
no superior for dropping corn in drills. 
| §33~K. H. Allen, O’Fallon, St. Charles Co., 
| Mo., offers one thoroughbred Cotswold lamb, 
| either sex. 

(3 Chalmer D. Colman, Lakeside farm, St. 
Louis, Mo., offers one choice Berkshire pig, 
either sex, from registered stock. 

(A. Ingram, Perry, Pike Co., Ill, offers 
one choice Jersey pig. ; 

(a8"R. R. Westcott, Mason, Effingham Co., 





| 


{One setting (13) of Brown Leghorn 
eggs. , 
("One setting (13) of Plymouth Rock 
eggs. 
("One setting (9) of Bronze turkey eggs. 
(@>"Mrs. N. J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo., of- 
fers one setting of eggs from choice Plymouth 
Rock fowls. 

("Judge Geo. W. Whiteside, Greenfield, 
Dade Co., Mo., offers one pair ot choice Po- 
land-China pigs. 

{Also one choice Poland-China pig, 
either sex. 

{Also a trio of choice Dark Brahma 
fowls. 

{John M. 8. Wise, Freeport, IIL, offers a 
setting (13) of eggs from pure Dominique 
fowls. 

(S"John Goss, Bellmore, Ind., offers one 
|setting of Pekin duck eggs, from the best 
stock fn the country. 

(eH. H. Russell, Fayetteville, Johnson 
county, Mo., offers one pure Magie sow pig, 
from choicest Ohio stock. 

{ae"F. P. Vest, Oconee, Ils., offers for 
premiums two settings of eggs, to be chosen 
from the following varieties of game. fowls, 
viz: Black-breasted Red, Tartars, Tornado, 
Brown Red, Stone Fence, Black-breasted Ir- 
ish, Duck Wing. 

(Chas. G. McHatton, Fulton, Mo., offers 
one Berkshire pig, from registered stock. 

(Mrs. Bettie McHatton, Fulton, Mo., 
offers one choice trio of Light Brahma fowls. 

{Robert Rennie McGill, florist, &c., 
Ainsworth, Ia., will give either flower or 
vegetable seeds or plants, to the value of $3 
and send catalogue to any address, as premi- 
ums to those getting up clubs for the Ru- 
RAL WORLD. 

("Solomon Bocock, Philo, Champaign 
county, Ills., offers two settings of Partridge 
Cochin eggs. 

(sO. D. Stackhouse & Son, Renselleer, 

Ills., offer one pure bred Jersey Red pig. 
(@ Ed. Sharp, of Sharpsburg, Ills., con- 
tributes one setting (13) of Partridge Cochin 
eggs. {38 Also, one setting (5) of Embden 
geese eggs—all to be from good stock, and 
carefully packed for shipment, 


*‘I Don’t Want A Plaster.” 

said a sickman toa druggest, “can’t you give 
me something to cure me? His symptoms 
were a lame back and disordered urine and 
were asure indication of kidney disease. 
The druggest told him to use Kidney-Wort 
and in a short time it effected a complet cure. 
Have youfthese symptoms? Then get a’boxor 
a bottle - to-day—before you become incure- 





@70c; common millet 70@80c; red top 40 
@45ce. 

Fiaxsrep—#1 14@1 15. 
HempsEED—Prime at $1 40. 

Castor Beans—$1 221¢ for fair to $1 25 
for prime. 

Furs—In demand; steady. We quote; 
Northern and western: Raccoon—No. 1.75c : 
No. 2:50¢ ; No. 3 25c; No. 410c. Mink—No. 1 
60c: No. 2 40c ; No. 3 25c;No.410c. Skunk 
—black 80c for open and 90c for cased; short 
stripe 60c; narrow stripe 40c ; white 20c: 
civet 5@20c. Wild cat 20@25c; house cat 
5@10c. Fox—gray 50@65c for open to 75c 
for cased ; red 75@ 85c; otter 50c to$7 ; bea-- 
ver 50c to $1 75 per lb; bear $32@$7 ; badger 
20@50c. Opossum—open 10c; mixed 121¢¢; 
cased 15, Fall muskrat 5@10—kitten 2@3. 
Wolf—large No.1 at $2; small 75@90c. 
Southern catch 15@25 per cent less than 
above. 

Woor—Unchanged; only an occasional 
small lot selling at 37@39c, for good tub- 
washed, and 25@26c for do unwashed— 
poorer grades in ratio. 

Hiwes—In fair demand and steady. We 
quote: Dry flint 174¢c for heavy to 18 for 
light—damaged 12144c; green salt 814 @1¢c 
—damaged 714c; green 7-—damaged 6c, bull 
and stag at 51¢c for uncured, 6c for salted 
and 11le for dry. 

Featuers—In light offering and firm. 
Prime L, G. 48¢c in large to 49c in small sacks; 
unripe and quilly do 42c to 45c; mixed 25c 
to 40c—-tare 3@ 10 per cent. 

Derr Sxix—Eary. We quote: Green at 
18c, damp and meaty at 30c, dry at 40@42c- 
Sreer Perts—Weak. Green—Large $1@ 
1@5, medium 75@75c, small 20; dry—large 
60(@70c, medium and lamb 25@50c, shearling 
10@30c. 

Brrswax—Prime yellow salable at 21c. 
Povuurry—Chickens—Small and rongh 
$2 25; medium $2 50@2 75: choice $38@3 25. 
Ducks—Small to medium $3@3 25. choice 
$3 50@375; fancy $4. Geese—Held-over, 
rough or thin $3@3 50; medium $4@4 450; 
choice $5@5 50: fancy $6: a few extra fat as 
high as $6 50@7. Turkeys—Rough or extra 
large 13@14e; choice tu fancy medium weight 
144,@15c~ tb. Live—Good inquire and 
steady market. Turkeys $10@14 as in size. 
Ducks $3@3 50. Geese $4@4 50 for med- 
ium. $5@5 50 to$6 for choice to fancy— 
foregoing for full feathered, (plucked nomi- 
nal. Chickens—Cocks $2 25; mixed $2 50 
@2 75; hens $3@3 35. ‘Tame pigeons at 
$1 50 per doz. 


Cartix—Export steers $5 25@575; good 
to choice steers $4 90@5 15; fair to* good 
steers $4 50@4 85; light corn-fed native steers 
$4 35@4 50; feir to good colorado steers 
$4@4 75; fair to good stockers #3@ 3 75; fair 
to good feeders, 1,000 to 1,150 ths $4@4 30; 
native cows, common to choice $2 75@3 85; 
native heifers, fair to choice $3 50@4 55; 
common to choice native oxen $3@375; good 
to choice ‘corn-fed texas steers $3 75@4 50; 
medium to fair corn-fed texas steers $3 25@- 
3 50; milch cows with calves $20 00@45 00: 
veal calves $4@8. 

Hoas—Light shipping, 130 to 165 ths $4 50- 
@5; Yorkers $5 25@5 35; Baltimores $5 35- 





able. It is the cure 
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@5 540; mixed packing $5 10@5 40: coarse 


; safe ang. -gai@= Knox: | to fair heavy -packing $475@5 10: good to 
WIE is  ehoneheary $65 60@6-- 
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Stock Bresder. 


Note the advertisement of sale of 
pure thoroughbreds, formerly owned 
and bred by Gen. A. Buford, by R. B. 
Yeorge, Versailles, Ky., March 23, 1881. 
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In Wallace’s Monthly we notice the 
following sales of trotting horses: Dr. 
McClellan, Alton, Mo., has purchased of 
Judge J. R. Woodside, Thomasville, 
Mo., the colt, Alton Chief, by Abdallah 
Chief, by Colman’s Abdallah, Jr.; dam’s 
pedigree not reported. Dr. Pitts, Sellers, 
Mo., has purchased of Judge J. R. Wood- 
side, Thomasville, Mo., the filly, Beulah 
¢., by Abdallah Chief (Darwin), son of 
Yolman’s Abdallah, Jr.; dam’s pedigree 
not given. J. T. Persons, Alton, Mo., 
has purchased of Judge J. R. Woodside | 
the filly, Lady Esther, by Abdallah| 
Chief (Darwin), son of Colman’s Abdal-| 





In-and-in Breeding. 

The theory, as well as the system, of 
in-and-in breeding, says the Drovers’ 
Journal, does not seem to be well un- 
derstood, or at least many farmers, 
breeders and others have an erroneous 
idea of what it ‘means, as well as its 
undesirable features. There are so 
many who condemn itin toto that the 
impression prevails that no good can 
ever result from adopting it, even ina 
careful, systematic and specific direc- 
tion. A fair knowledge of the princi- 
ples of breeding would cause a person 
to hesitate before advancing sych ultra 
doctrines, and whether in-and-in breed- 
ing, in the common acceptanee of the 
term, is desirable, depends upon cir- 
cumstances as well as upon the person. 
_ Viewed in the abstract, close breed- 
ing seems to be unobjectionable, and 
no doubt it is, in the hands of inexperi- 
enced and indifferent breeders, but in 
the hands of those who use care and 
judgment, together with considerable | 
experience, has proved a vast benefit. | 
In no other way have our present well-| 





“i te | known breeds of live stock of all kinds | 
an, vf. . | been established than by in-breeding,for 
ithe characteristics have been fixed in 


Feeding Oil Cake. 

oq} this way only. This system of breed- 
‘ ‘f a) re re i aye L ) I UI 

BB nye po tone goal like hay Mo | ing has a tefining influence, and while it 


how often and in what quantity to feed |developes the good and desirable quali- 
c , av jae ac , ae ; . ; ‘ . 

it, and whether it would do to feed tof tl ell as fixes them, r also - 

pregnant animals, Please answer) VCOPeS in many instances the weak- 


through your valuable paper, and oblige | nesses and the undesirable ones, which 
Barton Co., Mo. A SUBSCRIBER. 
REMARKS.—Oil cake would not be 
profitable for you to buy and feed in| 
Barton county. You would have to| 
obtain it at some large city, and the} 
cost and freight on it would make it so| 
expensive as not to be profitable for| 
stock feeding. Near a city, where it! 


could be obtained at a moderate price, it 


east in the spring accompanied by Santa 
Claus, the latter horse being brought along 
to trot in the stailion purses to be given at 
Chicago and elsewhere. 

The Boston Herald says that John Splan, 
who has been spending several weeks in that 
city, does not knew exactly what horses 
will compose his stable next season. 
He is certain to have Wedgewood and 
Parana, and will probably take along a 
couple of green ones. 


The horses without previous record who 
trotted in 2:25 or better last season, and the 
figures reached by them, were: Maud S. 
2:1034; Hattie Woodward, 2:1514; Lady Rolfe, | 
2:2214; Alcantara, 2:23; Charley Champlin, | 
2:2416; Kate Sprague, 2:24; Largesse, 2:25: 
Minnie R., 2:24; Nancy, 2:2314: Pickard 
2:2416 Wilbur F., 2:241¢. 

Experiments in feeding cavalry horses on 
dried flesh meat have lately been made in | 
Germany, with satisfactory results. Chloride | 
of potassium, and thé phosphates of potas- | 
sium and magnesium, are mixed with the | 
mca! in small proportions, to promote the) 
digestion of albuminous substancs. The | 
horse thus fed soon showed a marked improve- | 
ment.in general condition and appetite. | 
The account from which we have obtained | 
these facts om‘si to state, however, what) 
sort of fodder had previously been given. 

A horseat Fairbault, Minn., turned loose in | 
his master’s door-yard, saw a basket hanging | 
ona clothes-pole about seven feet from the | 
ground. It contained a pet cat belonging to | 
the place. The horse walked over to the bas- | 
ket, put his nose up to investigate, and the | 
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health. Ifa pig is kept for a consider- 
able time in a cold, wet, dirty pen, on 
bad food and short allowance, until the 
character and quality of, secretions are 
changed, and the general growth of the 
pig is checked, that pig will not make a 
good breeder. By subsequent good care 
and feed {this pig may grow to be a fine- 
looking hog, and, as a breeder, may not 
show the check it has received, but the 
wbuse will be pretty sure to crop out in 
its offspring, causing late maturity, de- 
ciency in size-or fattening qualities. 





Swine Notes. 

J. Griswold, of Netraska, says a good hog 
fence can be made by putting two boards to 
the bottom and three barbed wires above, 
putting posts one rod apart. 


In the process of dressing hogs for English 
bacon the hair is removed by being singed, 
insted of being scalded off ; therefore the ani- 
mals must not be too fat and chuffy. Hogs 
suitable for making this singed bacon, for 
which there is a growing demand, are a cross 
with the pure Berkshires. 


Three or four weeks is the age at which | 
pigs always need the most careful attention. | 
At about this period the pig reaches a point | 
when the milk of the sow is not sufficient to 
keep upa healthy growth, and unless the pigs 
have been taught to eat before this time, 
there will be trouble with them The only 
way to avoid it is to teach them to eat and drink 
at the earliest possible age. ‘This may be easily 
done by placing a little milk or other palata- 
‘ble food, in liquid or semi-liquid form in a 








renders it necessary to have considera- | cat put ont her pawand gave the intruding | trough near them, but where the sow cannot 


ble experience before attempting it. 


If | ose a lively scratch. 


The horse turned 


|getatit, By the time the pigs are a week 


there be anv.inherent or constitutional | 27044; looked back over his shoalder as|old they will begin to taste it, and then they 


tendency to disease or ailment, 


it is | though to take aim and measure the distance, 


pretty sure to be developed, and it de- | Kicked, and cat basket and all shot into the 


pends upon chance in such cases wheth- | 


air like a rocket. The horse watched the 


er the good qualities can either atone | 52¢cess of his shot, then gave a low whinny 
for or eventually smoother these bad |f delight, and walked a way to feed. 


qualities. 7 " 

Sytematic in-breeding has produced | fatigue and is suffering from thirst, dares not | 
‘some of our fastest trotters, some of | indulge freelytin the use of cold water. He | 
our very best dairy animals, some of our | ca 


The man who has been exposed to heat and 


for tea or coffee, the hotter the better, 


might pay youto buy it and mix it} most valuable and profitable breeds of | and is soon refreshed. But the poor horse, 


with other ground food. A pint or two) sheep, swine, poultry, etc., and will ever | reéking at every pore, 


mixed with bran, and fed once or twice} 
a day, would be highly beneficial to all) 
kinds of stock and would not be danger- 
ous food for pregnant animals. Fed in| 
improper quantity, it might prove dan-| 
gerous to such animals. 


| treat his horses as he would himself be 


the stock by an infusion of fresh blood. ; 
treated, not with a cup of tea, 


Like most other good and desirable 


. | things of this life, in-breegding is invalu-;ous draughts of warm water. This | 
But wherever | ahje within certajn limits, but becomes | thirst with no possible danger, since it is not 


| sarily a limit beyond which even theex-| cooling draught, till the animal has had 
perienced breeder will hesitate to go/ time to cool. y y : 
before first bringing up the stamina of {and successful experience, finds it wise to| 


A livery man who had a long 


This allays 


Indian corn can be bought for 50¢ per| both undesirable and profitless when | the water that harms the horse, but the vio- © pbieg Panag omen p talaga 
bushel, it is the cheapest and most| carried to excess or when undertaken | lent change caused by the sudden lowering | “ways that are dark and tricks that are 


profitable stock food that can be ob-| 
tained. 
- <—>- ¢—_____—_ | 

A Stock Grower Wants to Come to! 
Missouri. 





please publish in the columns of your 
valuable paper this letter, and oblige an| 
inquiring friend? Will some of the) 
readers of the RuRAL Wor tp tell me! 


by persons whose entire stock of know]-| of the temperature by swallowing the cold| vain,” ,to produce heavy fleeces. In| 


edge consists in thinking they know | water. 


how, | Last June, at Prospect Park, N, Y., a race 
aes J | was trotted between Edward, record 2:19 and 
Value of Cob Meal for Stock. | Richard record 2:21, for $5,000 aside, Ed- 


| will very quickly learn to eat heartily. Give 
| them plenty of nutritious, palatable food from 
|this time on, and there will be no further 


difficulty.—National Live Stock Journal. 
The Shepherd. 


Edited by R. M. Beil, 











of Brighton, Ma- 








Indignant Wool Growers. 
| Kansas wool growers are indignant 


| 
iter Brown & Co., of Boston, in which 
|they charge Kansas wool growers with 


itheir State and county wool growers’ 


associa‘ions they are passing resolu- 
|tions denouncing Messrs. B. & Co. as 


It has generally been considered that there | ward being their owned by Mr, Frank Work | malicigusly slandering them, and at the 
EpITOR RURAL WORLD: Will you! was no nutriment in cobs, but we are assur |and Richard by Mr. Foster Dewey. When | same time agree that fraudulent prae- 


ed by those who have experimented in the | 
matter that such is not the case. Dr. Nichole, | 


the match was made horsemen thought that 
Edward had much the best of it, as he had 


tices in this direction are an outrage, 


the able editor of The Journal of Chemistry, | shown more speed than his competitor, and |#nd not to be tolerated or encouraged 
who is an expert chemist, after removing the | wes believed t »be a thorou zhly game h_rse. He | by wool growers. 


the corn from the cobs, 


recently | was trained perfectly by John Murphy, while | 


what part of south or southwest Mis-| Subjected the same to analysis, with the fol-| Richard was trotted several hard races before 


s)uriis the best for the raising of cat- 
tle? What are the chances of water 
and pasture? Whatcan two and three- 

en a al 
year-old heifers be bought there for? 
How is the climate therein winter, how 
long does a person have to feed, and 
what is the chance of timber for wind- 
breaks? What is land worth? If a 
man should come there with about one 
hundred cows and six thoroughbred 
bulls, could he get plenty of range for 
them, with running water near by? 
Tell me just where to come to and what 
road to take going out from St. Louis. 
Hoping to hear from several different 
persons soon, as my time is money, I 
remain your inquiring friend, 

: J. T. Evans. 
Stonington, Christian Co., Tl. 





Guernsey Cattle. 

Epiror RurRAL Worup: Feeling 
that the Guernsey breed of cattle are 
too often overlooked in this country, 
and that there is too much preference 
shown for Jersey cattle, I herewith 
enclose you the weight and measure of 
a five-year-old Guernsey ox, slaughtered 
last Christmas. It was fed by Joseph 
Tardif, of St. Martin’s, and took the first 
prize. Live weight, 1,895 pounds; dead, 
1,162 pounds; height 5 feet 7%¢ inches; 
math, 8 feet 6 inches; girth behind 
shoulders, 8 feet. The pound weight in 
Guernsey is two ounces heavier than 
the English pound. 

Now, Mr. Editor, ‘would it not be 
more profitable for Americans to import 
Guernsey rather than Jersey stock ? The 
former possesses all the qualities of the 
latter, which is nearly worthless in this 
country for feeding purposes, while the 
Guernsey steer would develop into an 
animal large enough for any western 
feeder. COSMOPOLITAN. 

Kirkwood, Mo., Feb. 15, 1881. 

Stock Sales. 

Epiror RuraL Worxp: I have 
been selling thoroughbred sheep re- 
cently to the following parties: 

_ A.J. Vinsor, Jonesburg, Mo., one year- 
ling Cotswold ram. 
Jr. Foreman, Jonesburg, Mo., two 

yearling Cotswold rams. 

_ W. E. Scott, Jonesburg, Mo., one year- 
ling Cotswold ram. * 
Davis, Santa Fee, Monroe 
county, Mo. two yearling Cotswold 
rams, 

J.C, McBride, Perryville, Perry coun- 
Y, Mo., one yearling Cotswold ram and 
one two-year-old Cotswold ewe. 7 

I had 40 Cotswold lambs dropped in 

eoruary, and saved 37 of them. I 
hope to save as many more this month. 

K. H. ALLEN. 


ve iw, 





Veterinary Answers. 

Old Subscriber, at this distance we 
are unable to say why your heifer is 

tren. Try her again, you may 
meet with better success when she is 
three years old. 

J. W. Ragsdell has.a horse burned by 
the halter. Keep the parts clean and 
dry, and use the following ointment 
each morning: Alum, pul. 1 02z; tan- 
me two drachms; adeps, two ounces. 


Adam Kaufman, good hay and oats is 


the best food fora mare in foal. You 
had better discontinue flax seed. 
, SCULLY. 





A driver on one of the Fourteenth street 
(Washington) cars is strongly of the opinion 
that horses count. Each car, he says, makes 
nineteen trips a day. ‘There are four horses 
used, three making five and one fonr trips. 
After these stated trips, if for any reason it is 
I ity tosend the car back, it is almost 
impossible to get the horse out of the stable. 
Wi bh the drivers ani stablemen, who fre- 
ree witness such exhititions, there ik a 

belief in ‘the mathematical abilities of 


lowing result: 
rates fat and albusinoids 50.41, ash 1.16, wa-| 


that cobs have a higher nutritive value than 
wheat or rye straw, and that they are) 


lequal in this respect to the best oats straw. | bys : : : : 
Prof. Goessman, the able agriculturist | son anxious to accept it. Mr. Louis Lorillard since it calls for carefulness in putting | 


chemest oi Messachusetts, who has been en- | 
gaged in a series of investigations in order | 
to determine the nutritive virtue of cobs, has | 
arrived at the following conclusions; The} 
composition of the cobs is simular to the | 
corn stalks, and the relatively large per cent, 


places corn cobs equal, in point of nutritive | 
and will compare most favorably with the 

straw of most of our winter and summer 

grains. 

Prof. A. Stockhardt, another distinguished 
chemist, does not hesitate to place fresh, 
finely ground corn cobs pound for ponnd in 

feeding value with fresh potatoes. In fact, he 
regards the finely ground cob meals as a pos- 
jtive.advantage, securing as it does a better 
diffusion of food on account of the high per- 

centage of starch which corn possesses, 

which if fed alone is apt to cause disturban- 

ces in the digestive organs. 

The other day an analysis of meal ground 
from cobs alone, made at the agriccltural 
department at Washington, by the United 
States chemist, resulted in this way: Water 
14.45, oil 72. sugar 2.62, zein (gluten of maize) 
2.33, gam 1.07, cellulose (soluble and starch 

41.52 cellulose 36.10, ash 1.12. 

By this analysis the chemist has shown 
that there is present in the cob an apprecia- 
ble amount of nutritive value, while under 
the head of soluble cellulose and starch, con- 
stituting 41.61 per cent, there is a substance 
which in all probability may be and Is digest- 
ed and assimilated. A large precentage of our 
best grasses consists of this same form 
of cellulose, which is not starch or 
common cellulose, but a substance 
readily dissolved by weak acid solutions. The 
amount of starch indicated by the analysis 
is compartively smaii, but this is eqnally true 
ofour best grasses. OCunclusionsof the chem- 
ist are: that corn cob mealsdoes 

positive nutritive value of its own. and that it 
may be that-this value is very much greater 
than is commonly supposed. 


Horse Notes. 

John Grant record of 2:2514, has been sold 
by Adams & Co., of Kalamazoo, to an easterm 
gentleman for $4,000. 

Mr. B. H. Robb, of Leon Springs, : 
is making a success of his business of im- 
porting and breeding Shetland ponies. 

‘In’the case involving the ownershipof the 
trotting horse Charley Ford, of Chicago, the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court has found in favor 
of James McKesson, 

Mr. Cartwright of St. Louis has bought 
the premium Kentucky saddle stallion. 
Montrose for $2,000. This horse has taken 
a large number of premiums as a saddle 
animal. 

Thos. Gistof Terre Haute, has bought of 
E. Warman, Indiapapolis, two young stallions 
—by Hambletonian Tranby—one a chestnut. 
four years old, and the other a two year old 
bay. Both are fine gaited but untrained. 

The fastest half mile ever trotted in har- 
nes: i: England was done by Childe Harold, a 
Wovdburn (Ky..) bred horse, in 1:13. It was 
lace mplished on a track unfit for rapid 
work of any kind. The mile was finished 
ia 2:34. , 

Bonesetter, it is said, has regained his old. 
form again, and will be driven, during the 
season 1881 by Dan Mace. In three years. 
Bonesetter has trotted forty-nine races, of 
which he won twenty-seven and was second 
infourteen. : 

The celebrated pacer Sleepy George record 
2:15,while en route to Montreal recently, hav- 
ing been sold to a Mr. Smith, of that city, by 
W. ©. Fair, of Cleveland, O., was killed in 4 
railroad accident. He was a great campaign- 
er and had wonderful speed, : 

San Francie) papers report St. Julien as 
being in. Saneaaity fae condition. ' He is be- 
ing wintered at St. Mateo, and is jogged about 








the horse.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


ten miles daily without gfioes 


Crude fiber 30.95, carbohyd- | the dav of the match. 


value, to potatoes and many of our grasses, | 


| 
Texas, 


He will come 


The result was that 
Richard won easily, and in slow time. An- 
at Hartford,Conn.,June 5. Mr. Work bet- 
ting $20.00 to $10,000 on his horse. 
now offers to repeat the wager with any per 


| The crookedness of one or two bad 
/menin a community should not dis- 
leount the balance who live in_the 


ter 7.47; total 100. Showing conclusively | other mach has now been made, to be trotted | same county. The charge in the circu- 


backs Richard. ‘up and marketing the wool. 


A Spanish peasant living in the suburbs of 





Madrid, has loug been in the habit of re- | Wool Growers’ Exchange. 


pairing daily to the city, accompanied by a | 


|donkey laden with milk for distribution | 


j certain customers. One day, however | mgs . es i < 
of the soluble constituents(45 to 56 per cent.) | pape ee a taken ill, whereupon his wife | ers’ Exchange at Steubenville, Ohio. It} 


|is a co-operative enterprise on the Roch- 


niers were accordingly filled with cans of m jk | 
as usual, and a bit of paper was attached to 

the donkey’s head-stall requesting the cus- 

tomers to help themselves to their ordinary | 
allowance of milk, and to put back the can | 
linto the pannier. Off started the donkey, | 
and he returned in due course with the cans 

empty and with everything in order. The 

master found, upon inquiry, that the trusty 

messenger had called at the right doors with- 

out missing one, and also that in some in- 

stances he had pulled the bell with his 

teeth when kept waiting. From that day 

forward the donkey has gone his rounds 

alone. 

It was reported at Jockey club headquar- 
ters yesterday that Mr. R. C. Pate had sold 
his pacing mare Mattie Hunter to John Splan 
|of Chicago who paid $12,000 for the little 

beauty. Mattie Hunter will be remembered 
us one of the quartette who were known dur- 
jing a couple of seasons past as the pacing 
| whirlwinds. Sleepy Tom, Rowdy Boy and 
| Lucy were compafions on the turf during the 
season of 1879. During 1880 Sleepy Tom 
retired for a time and his place in the quar- 
tette was filled by Sorrel Dan. In all the 
races in which these horses took part, Mat 
tie Hunter held her own. Perhaps her best 
performance was at Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 14, 
1879, when the fastest first and sixth, and sec- 
ond, third, fourth fifth and sixth heats of 
, that year were paced. Upon that occasion 
| Rowdy Boy won the first, Sleepy Tom the 
| second, fifth and sixth and Mattie Hunter the 
|th.rd and fourth heats. The time of these 
| was 2:133(, 2:161¢, 2:15, 2:1514, 2:134¢, 2:14. 
| Mat ie Hunter was stired by Prince Pulaski, 
| and is@3 handsome an anima! as there is on the 
turf. She came into the prossess'onof Mr. Pate 
‘two years ago, and has proven in his hands a 
| profiable investment. 


© he Pig Pen 


Swine Raising. 

Green food is essential to the héalth 
of both sow and pigs. Iam quite par- 
tial to pnmpkins, artichokes and alfalfa. 
Fresh water. the purer the better, 
should be at all times within re&ch. 
For young pigs I mix up a slop of 
ground barley or corn, mixed with bran 
or shorts from the mill. I feed also on 
corn and barley that has been soaked in 
water from 24 to 48 hours. In warm 
weather do not let it become too sour. 

Many persons yearly sacrifice their 
gains in swine raising by improper care 
of the sow, and unsuitable places and 
surroundings for * erage It is very 
essential to feed light and on light food 
for afew days before and after pigging. 
A week or ten days before the time, 
separate a sow from the rest of the 
herd, and see that she is provided with 
a suitable bed and a place for herself 
and pigs to eat. Sows generally go 16 
weeks, with but little variation. With 

roper food, quiet, and a little care at 

he proper time, a very small per cent. 
will be lost in breeding. It is best to 
insist on everything and everybody be- 
ing quiet about our breeding pens. 

To grow pigs successfully and profita- 
bly, requires that they should havea 
good appetite, good digestion and strong 
assimilating powers, which cannot be 
found in any breed without vigorous 
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suggested that the ass should be sent | 
on his customary journey alone. The pan-| dale plan. Its object: The general pur-|]ing lamb, second cross, a pet, dying in 


We are in receipt of the constitution, 
rules and regulations of the Wool Grow- 


pose of this association will be to ad-| 
vance the business of wool growing, | 
and the interests of wool growers. | 
Among its objects may be mentioned | 
the establishment of a wool house for! 
the purpose of handling wool, and other | 
products, if necessary, and the furnish- | 
ing of supplies to wool growers, and} 
seminate through a bureau or journal, | 
useful knowledge and information per-| 
taining to the improvement and pro-| 
tection of the wool growing interests of | 
the United States. J.. O. Whitman, 
Steubenville, Ohio, is the efficient and 
indefatigable secretary. 
———_——_—_8 


pon aa 
Ailing Sheep. 

A number of letters lately from sheep 
raisers,in trouble, more or less serious, 
call for some suggestions, if nothing 
more. Some of these it is impossible to 
diagnose from ‘the given symptoms. It 
were well, in case of emergency, to in- 
vite a visit from or consult with some 
physician about the ailments of, your 
animals. Better do this than to treat 
symptoms that are the result instead of 
the cause of the trouble. No sensible 
doctor will refuse to do this for you. 
Unless the symptoms are of the plain, 
unmistakable sort, no veterinarian can 
more than guess at the difficulty when 
usually described by our correspondents. 
We have taken our letters to as good as 





Our practice has been for years, when 
sheep begin to run down, to build them 
up by change of food, pastures, sheds 
and water, if there was any question in 
this direction. Often we have given 
tonics in the way of gentian, eopperas, 
tar, resin, sulphur and saltpetre in their 
salt. We are satisfied that indigestion 
is often the cause of serious ills to sheep, 
and is promoted by using some char- 
coal in the salt rations. We used to 
salt our sheep on ashes when feeding 
graif, and never had healthier sheep. 
When sheep begin to run down para- 
sites show themselves more or dess 
plainly. Fat, healthy sheep do not. usu- 
ally show any signs of parasites of any 
kind. Poor sheep always show them, 
and often in complication, that no one 
can offer a direct remedy. Do not think 
for a moment, though, that fat sheep do 
net die, for they do, and strangely, too— 
but from a different class of diseases. 
Keep up the system, and the whole par- 
asite trouble is under subjection. Even 
scab is less hurtful than with feeble 
animals. The true status of all para- 
sites is, they come to the unthrifty, 
slovenly, filthy, careless and neglected, 
of men and animals alike. They prey 
upon the blood, comfort and thrift of 





St. Louis has, with little satisfaction. | 


animal life. As soon as the vitality is 
diminished, the parasite begins. maybe 
only ticks; soon, grub in the head, 
worms in the intestines, stomach, liver 
or lungs, until there is no remedy that 
can stop the drain upon the enervated, 
emaciated animal. The sooner we come 
to regard parasites as the consequence 
of poor care and feed, the sooner we 
shall learn to avoid the ills that are sup- 
posed to decimate our flocks, year after 
year. 


Who Can Beat This With Sheep? 

Co. COLLAN: I haVe a ewe that was 
two years old last November. At a 
year old, November 15th, 1879, she drop- 
ped two ewe lambs; then May sth, 
1880, she dropped two more ewe lambs; 
then the 10th of January, 1881, she drop- 
ped two more, one ewe and one buck 
lamb. The first twolambs on the sth 
January, dropped one lamb apiece—one 
ewe and one buck, That is ten sheep 
in a little over two years. 

In October, 1876, I bought five head of 
Cotswold sheep, which I paid $20 for. 
In 1877 we had thirty-one pounds of 
rolls, which at 50 cents per pound, is 
$15.50. Then in 1878 we had forty-two 
pounds of rolls, which at 50 cents per 
pound, is $21. Then in 1879 we had 614 
| pounds of rolls, at 60 cents per pound, is 
|$36.75. Then in 1880 we fad eighty- 
four pounds of rolls, sold at 55 cents 
per pound, $46.20. Then sheared three 
lambs in 1880, and sold the wool for 
$3.60. During the time I have sold 
|nine bucks at $4 per head, $36. I have 
ilost five head, by diseases and cold, and 
have on hand eighteen old sheep, seven 
\lambs, and nine ewes to have lambs 
;yet. The whole herd is worth $4 per 
|head, say $100. Who will count this 
up and tell me what per cent. I have 








(Te cannot call for drink. | egwpin Co. Ill., 'to whom all matter relat-| made on my Cotswold sheep ? 
| continue to do so, though there is neces-| The careful owner prudently withholds the | ing to this department should be addressed. 


Johnsonville, I. JNO. LOWE. 


* 


-_——? 2a 
A Sheepman on His Ear. 
How do you pull through this infernal 








| 
| 


but with copi- over fhe monthly wool cireular of Wal-|Wimter? I have been very wicked and 


'done a deal of cussing, which did not 
help me any, but still it served to let off 
steam. 

Some of my smart friends, last fall, 
said I was a fool to have my lambs 
come late, early lambs were so much 
better than late lambs, made better 
isheep, etc. I was fool enough to‘try it 


;once, The result is, my lambs com- 
|menced to come in the very midst of 





ithese storms of wind, sleet and snow,/s 
jand I am losing far too great a propor-|5 
g 


ition of them. I have my ewes in sheds 


jand stables, but with all the care I can 


|them-—the lambs, I mean. J am about 


; -.. |as mad as one need be, as I had set my |: 
a | lar was an insult to the people of Kan-| heart on trying to raise a good flock of 
"| sas, but will result in permanent good, | sheep. And to lose half of the lambs 


jthat are born healthy and strong, 
| through some unexpected cause or other, 
;}makes me wild. If Ior any one else 
can’t save more than half our lambs, we 
| ought to quit the business. I should be 
| tempted to do so, but I think it ought 
to pay meas well or better than any- 
thing else I can do here. I have at 
present five nice dead lambs on the top 
of the wagon shed. I have a fine year- 


the wheelbarrow, having had two of 
his feet bitten off by an oldsow. There 
is now within one vard of me, as I write, 
a big, strong lamb determined to die. It 
was born two days since, second cross, 
mother strong, with plenty of milk. J 
found the lamb this morning close to 
the door of the shed, where the snow 
had filtered in a little and numbed him. 
Been attending to him all day, but as I 


others. as well as to gather and dis-}said, he is determined to make a “die” 


of it. No more early lambs for me,and 
don’t you forget it. 
WASHINGTON Co. 
— -— © ~~<Emo eo -- 
Sheep Notes. 
A clip of Saxony wool, grown by William 
Croskey. of Smithfield. Harrison Co., Ohio, 
was sold the other day for sixty cents per 
pound. 
| Grubin the head is doing severe work 
Kentucky sheep this winter. They 





| with 
seem to know no remedy than prevention for 
it.—Farmers’ Home Journal. 


F. A. Byars, Lexington, Ky., sold for a 
Christmas show mutton, a weather that 
weighed 105 pounds, at 7 cents per pound, 

ss. He was out of a Cotswold grade ewe 
and a Shropshire ram. 

The lamb crop of Kentucky will be small 
this year. Many here froze to death in the 
month of January—the time they have them 
'come for the early eastern market—and more 
have died from the inability of their mothers 
to nurse them. The ewes have been confined 
to dry food so long that the milk has not 
been sufficient in quality or quantity. 

Sheep manuals are helps for sheep raisers 
wher trouble comes in the flock. A man 
will learn many of these things in practice, 
but experience is a dear school sometimes, 
and a few dollars put into works on the treat- 
ment and handling of sheep pays as well as 
jany money invested. Randall’s Practical 
Shepherd, price $1, post paid to any address, 
o: Stewart’s Manva', price $1.50, post paid 
from this office, will meet the wants of ordi- 
nary stockmasters. We keep a long list of 
books for stock men and agriculturists, and 
can supply them by return mail, 

To tell a dog has killed sheep examine his 
teeth for wool. Give him an emetic, or, as 
good as any, hang him up by the heels and 
he will disgorge and prove his guilt er inno- 
cence. If guilty, take the strap off of his 
hind legs and put it around his neck and 
hang him up again. The remedy is safe, 
and I think a dog’s picture hanging by a 
rope to a limb is made so interesting. Any 
mean cuss of a dog looks well in such a 
scene. A friend used to kill the dog and 
then cut open the stomach to see if mutton 
was there. It was a little hard.on the dog, 
though. . 

The demand for different grades of Meri- 
no wool is constantly increasing, and for 
these, different classes of Merino sheep are 
required. The kinds of wool which are most 
prominent are three, requiring as many dif- 
ferent varieties of Merino sheep, to wit: 
First, heavy wooled Merinos, producing a 
dense, heavy fleece, in which length of staple 
is a secondary consideration ; second, a type 
which has been called Delasne Merinos, pro- 
ducing great length of staple; and third, a 
type producing a very short and fine staple, 
known as Silesian Merinos. These types al- 
ready exist, but there is evidently too little 
care exercised in keeping them distinct, or, in 
other words, too much miscellaneous breed- 
ing. No fixed standard can be be kept up 
unless due attention be paid to preserving it. 





ithink of, something will happen to]: 





HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE, 
The best salve in the world for cuts, bruises, 
sores, ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, chapped 
hands, chilblains, corns, and all kinds of skin 
eruptions, freckels and pimples. The salve 
is guaranteed to give satisfaction m every 
case or money refynded. Be sure you get 
Henry’s Carbolic Salve, as all others are but 
imitations and counterfeits. Price 25 cents. 


DR. GREEN'S OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


is the best remedy for Dyspepsia, Biliousness, 
Malaria, Indigestion, all disorders of the stom- 
ach, and all diseases indicating an impure 
condition of the Blood, Kidneys, Liver, Skin, 
ete, 


Durno’s Catarrh Snuff cures Catarrh and all 
affections of the mucous membrane in the 
head and throat. 


Dr. Mott’s Liver Pills are the best cathartic 
regulators. 

= | oe 
A New England correspondent 
writes: New England is a country of 
trees. Here no sowing of the seed is 
required. Only let the old meadows 
alone and the pine will grow of itself, 
and pay double the income the land 
will to pasture, and be of greater value 
to future generations. In the town of 
Epping there is double the number of 
acres of land now covered with pine 
that there were sixty years ago. The 
fine clay we have produces many mil- 
lions of brick annually; and this year 
there will be 1,000,000 feet of pine tim- 
ber cut from trees that were fifty years 
ago just poking their noses from the 
soil. The labor of cutting only in this 
town gives employment to all least 100 
persons throughout the year. Itisa 
fact that the growing of this pine is a 
good 4 per cent. investment, and in a 
measure costs nothing to produce it. 

~- 8 ~~ 
Nature’s Sluice-way. 

The kidneys are nature’s sluice-way to 
wash out the debris of our constantly chang- 
ing bodies. If they do not work properly 
the trouble is felt everywhere. Then be 
wise and as soon as you see signs of disorder 
geta package of Kidney-Wort and take it 
faithfully. It will clean the sluice-way of 
sand, gravel or slime and purify the whole 
system. Druggists sell it both liquid and dry, 
and it is equally efficient either way—Inde- 
pendent. f° 











Owing to the ravages of the 
era in France, that country is 
ancient prestige as & prod 
wines. On account of the 
grapes, nearly all the rai 
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e found were 








ast year by 
S made a vari- 
( ther substances 
g “wi ing found more 
» they wef® resorted to. For 
me past a great bulk of the 
‘oduced there was made from 
, and also out of the sugary de- 
f molasses, imperfect apples and 
ds of dried fruits. These liquids 
tificially colored and doctored, and 
extensively sold that it is believed 
less than one-third of the “wine” 
in Paris is made of grapes. The 
is apparently not far distant when 
rican wines will be exported to 
ce, as the quality of the wines 
le here is improving from year to 
, and the quantity can be increased 


gny desired extent, as the grape: 
is is not often a failurein the wine 
uciug States, 
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A Grand Success. 
‘The Charter Oak Range in our kitchen is 
a grand success, the best range we have ever 
used, and we cheerfully recommend it with a 
clear conscience, knowing we do our friends 
aud neighbors a favor who are looking for a 
first-class range. . 


The horn trade is immense. All vessels 
arriving from foreign cattle ports always 
bring horns, sometimes 10,000 or 20,000 in 
a single cargo. 

Flax is a crop which would follow a 
clean cultivated crop of sugar beet or mangels. 
Tt can only he grown to advantage on well- 
fertilized lands. 

Thyme will grow anywhere, but it prefers 
a dry, poor soil; if the ground is rich the 
plant will become too luxuriant, and lose its 
aromatic qualities. 


The last Delaware peach crop, according 
to statisties just published, amounted to 
4,104,000 baskets, of which only 432,000 bas- 
kets were consumed at home. 

The most available form in which meat can 
be supplied in considerable quantities to 
fowls is perhaps the scraps from pork packers. 
These come in large cakes. 

The sweepings of the’ barn floor, when 

clover is fed to the cattle, are excellent for 
poultry in winter; the tops and leaves make an 
excellent substitute for grass, 
“"A garden should not be. shaded by . large 
trees, for there are few vegetables or flow- 
ers which flourish under shade and drip, 
and the strong roots of trees usurp all the 
soil. 


Liebig remarks that it has taken thou- 
sands of years to convert stones aud rocks 
into arable lands. and thousands more will 
be required for the complete exhaustion of 
their alkalies. 


Mothers who have children, who are sub- 
ject to Croup, read this. Allen’s Lung Bal- 
sam should always be keept in your house, and 
be given immediately when the first symptoms 
appear, which will remove the mucus collect- 
ed in the throat, and save the life of your 
dear child. 10-3 

Extensive experiments in irrigation have 
been made in Kansas this season, and have 
proved very successful, one acre producing: 
a thousand bushels of sweet potatoes. It ie 
ptoposed to utilize the waters of the Arkansas 
on the plains of western Kansas, and stock 
companies are forming to take charge of the 
work. 


There are as magy as 4,000 known species 
of grasses distributed over the world, and 
there is not a soil to which some of them are 
not indigenous ; some growing best on dry 
sterile soils, others on rich soils ; some thrive 
best in marshes, stagnant water, slow streams, 
some on the sea coast; but those which are 
best suited for permanent pasture thrive best 
under cultivatign, and these are somewhat 
limited in number when compared with the 
total number of species. 

The year just closed has been a remarkable 
one in many ways. In productions it was 
never equaled in this or perhaps any other 
country. The imports and exports of the 
United States aggregated $1,670,000,000. 
But this foreign trade expresses only a frac- 
tional part of the country’s prosperity. We 
raised last year 465,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
1,500,C09,000 bushels sof, corn, 413,000,000 
bushels of oats, 24,000,000 bushels of rye, 40,- 
000,000 bushels of barley; 7,500,000 bales of 
cotton. These are only the rereny egg 
If tobacce, petroleum, sugar, rice, fruit, co! 
ton seed, and other tural and mineral 
productions were added to the list, the sum 
total would be enormous. 
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Bhe Pome ircle. 


Letter From Nina. - 

Friends of the Home Circle: Our 
friend Timothy has“%thrown down the 
gauntlet, and it behooves us, separately 
and collectively, to raise it on the point 
of the sword in behalf of ourselves and 
our friends. But, here—a_ thought 
.surikes me! Our valiant opponent 
~cmes in disguise. We are not bound 
tc buke any notice of a challenging par- 
ty who is afraid to comein his own 
name, !cst his age should be discovered. 
But I beiieve it is nota difficult matter 
‘o see through the disguise. In my 
opinion, Timothy is no one but our old 
friend Tug. Ife slashes right and left 
in order to pay us up for giving him 
rather a cool reception when he came 








ber, he makes me offer a “bon-bon.” He 


than one, which is false. 
actually fibs a little. 


“that match.” 
employ. 


corners (cosy corners), &c., 


Nina. Now, if 
learn the difference between my i’s and 


and it will dispel the doubt I entertain 
of his belonging to the temperence. 

Nina, my extended invitation holds 
good, as long as there is a white spot in 
any of the = inden, 4 cotton fields. 
Yes, bring Widower, Walnut, Paulus, 
Western Echo, and as many other nice 


makes me call the poet, Aikenside—| you, 
Arkenside. I acknowledge the receipt 
of Mr. Lackland’s photograph. He, Mr.| you. 
Typo, tells the Circle I received more 
Thus, you|the charming, but vain Dr. E 
see, he not only misrepresents me, but| Plattsburg? 
The fact is, I be- 
lieve he is trying to interfere with 
Alberta, is he in your 


before. It seems to me our friend Tim- 


othy must have dyed his spectacles in 


young gents as may be inclined to 


that “blue dye” he seems to know so come; and whatever you do, don’t fail 


much about, which accounts for the|'® bring that choice, 


evident fit of “blues” which possesses 
him. However, we must not be too 
hard ona “friend and brother,” espe- 
cially a bachelor, who admits that he 
has been refused once. 


Of course, Timothy—of course Miss |- 


Ted, Schoolmam, Daisy Dell and Nina 
are just dying and sighing for a chance 
to be made happy and enviable for life 
by some delightful Mr. Spoopendyke 
and to occupy the fortunate position of 
the worthy Mrs. Spoopendyke. Of 
course we are! But, alas! the fates are 
not propitious. However, we can at 
least sympathize with each other and 
with Timothy in all our woes. We 
hope Timothy will come often to the 
Circle. He is better than any canary 
bird that ever sang—if he did accuse us 
of being over forty. 

There, my friends, when our worth 
bachelor plaintiff reads the above ad- 
dress, won’t he growl and say: “All 
that aggravating Nina wants is a devil 
and a case of types to be a whole print- 
ee 

aisy, you mistook Schoolmam’s re- 
mark on dancing for mine. As for the 


Widowers, I do like them, of course. . 


It’s the widows I don’t like. 

Bon Ami, I like your selection of 
magazines. I wish toinquire, however, 
whether you ever read Appleton’s Jour- 
nal? Itcontains quite as high an order 
of literature as those you mention. 
“Littel’s Living Age” also contains 
much instruétive reading. In your 
mention of your favorite novelists, do 

ou purposely omit Charles Dickens? 

nmy opinion, his name should stand 
first in such a list, and next to him, not 
Scott—who is excellent, but exceedingly 
dry. I would give the second place to 
Anthony Trollope. Wilkie Collins is 
good, but too sensational. I like some 
of Charles Lever’s works very much, 
and some notat all. I would like to ask 
Bon Ami also whether he reads any of 
Mrs. Annie Edwards’ novels. In my 


opinion they are far superior to Mrs. |_ 


Holmes’ works, although I once admired 
her very much. One of Mrs. Edwards’ 
novels is called “Vivian, the Beauty.” 
It was recently published in Appleton’s 
Journal. [have lately read “Endymion,” 
the latest novel by Lord Beaconsfield— 
better known as Benjamin Disraelli:. I 
must not omit to mention Mrs. Oliphant 
and Jean Ingelow, who are both very 
interesting writers. a es 
I don’t agree with Cousin Charlie in 
his opinion of tea and coffee, and think 
that, instead of creating a desire for 
stronger drinks, they have quite a con- 
trary effect. I never knew a man yet 
that was fond of tea and coffee that was 
addicted to intoxicating drinks, As for 


even-tempered, 
woman-admiring bachelor, Timothy, 
for L..n sme Miss Ted, Nona and I, 
‘would be made happy by his presence, 
especially if he should honor us, or the 
occasion, by donning his new garb. 

I don’t believe Timothy is a bachelor 
—his descriptions of the different scenes 
on the matrimonial sea, are too graphic. 
He has certainly had a wife, and by his 
amiability /?) and good opinion of the 
female sex generally (?), has caused her 
to seek for peace and quiet elsewhere, 
which ‘she failed to tind with him. 
Timothy, when you dress for the frolic, 
don’t forget your wig, for you will need 
it. After the day’s work is ended, we 
will want supper--Nina and I will 
promise to cook, if Miss Ted and Nona 
will “break the bark (over your head) 
for the occasion.” We use principally 
the bark of- the scaly-bark hickory 
down here, and it takes heavy blows to 
break it. Nina and Nona certainly 
must be proud of you, T:mothy—-you 
are such a vindicator of Wem u's vir- 
tues. If my heart and ‘aid were not 
already mortgaged, I should be tempt- 
ed to fall in love with vou, myself. As 
it is, I am resolved if ever.l do write 
another love letter, I wii: reau it twice; 
then send it to you to a-swer. You 
certainly appreciate all the iacties. 

Gillie Lee, I am with you. Be not 
afraid, for I think the counts »rd lords 
have all deserted us. We cxn oer you 
nothing better thana bech. ‘f ke one 
“a la Timothy.” 

Minnie F., [ stand corrected. I sup- 
pose it was a freak of fancy. She often 
leads me astray. 

Miss Ted, I do not like puzzles well 
enough to hunt them in print, for I 
find more of them in every-day life 
than I can solve. No, I am not offended, 
but now that you are older, read my fa- 
vorites again. . 

Gertrade, Iam not a bit bashful; but 
then I hate to undertake the descrip- 
tion. I can’t tell you I possess beauty, 
for that would be untrue, and you know 
a girl does hate to confess to being 
ugly. Give me the picture, fancy has 
painted, and I will tell you if she played 
the honest artist. Perhaps Mr. Lack- 
land might give you a more impatr- 
tial description than I might feel in- 
clined to. 

Can’t some of you girls persuade Mr. 
L. to give us a smile in the Home 
Circle once more? 

Mrs. Deats, I thank youfor the cancer 
remedies. 

What has become of Count de Char- 
ney, Trebor, Garland and others? I 
am inclined to think Sal Baxter is play- 
ing a trick somewhat like Mariette’s. 
Maybe she (or he) will laugh in her (or 
his) coat-sleeve, but it shall not be at the 


drinking cold water at meal times, it is, 
in the opinion of physicians and phys- 
iologists, a very deleterious habit, as it 
arrests digestion and causes dyspepsia. 
I agree with some of Cousin Charlie’s 
remarks, but I believe that a moderate 


expense of 


Daisy DELL. 
“ebruary 21,1881. 





Letter from Vamme. 
Now, gentle folks, don’t gasp, throw 


use of tea, coffee, at and spices is|out three exclamation points, and won- 


beneficial to the healt 
/Enon, I cannot assert that Mariette 
was one of the “types,” though she 


nh. der who this stranger is, that is crowd- 


ing you with another letter, soliciting 


might be, for all I know to the con- admittance into your charmed Circle. 


trary. : 
Bro. Jonathan is right about the di- 
vine origin of Sunday. Come again, 
Uncle John. 
Fifty-Seven, Widower No. 2 and Ger- 
trude, come often. Let us keep our 
page filled. NINA. ¢ 


2° -~<Ee @ 
Letter from Daisy Dell. 
Iam‘so much delighted at seeing our 
Home Circle Department full to over- 





Though I fancy everyone of you have 


elements of the martyr-spirit in your 
composition, yet I would not put it so 
strongly to. the test, could I suppress 
my communicativeness. Theseclusion 
of a rural district is somewhat new to 


me; and my thoughts, opinions and 
feelings have been so long pent up, 
that they must have an escape-valve, 
even if it be the waste-basket, that bete- 


flowing, that I must come in, this even-|poir of all newspaper contributors. 


ing, if but to tell youof my joy. If the 
parlor won’t hold us all, I see Col. Col- 
man is willing to give us more space— 
a sitting-room, presided over by Bon 
Ami and Gertrude, would, indeed, bean 
inviting apartment. I don’t care if I 
should only occasionally be admitted 


into the parlor,. if I can always find 
such pleasant company in room No. 2, 
Kinds friends, that is a good start for 
the new year. May you not grow 
weary in your efforts, but still continue 
our visits to the Home Circle. I no- 
ice a good many come, ask for admit- 
tance, and, after receiving words of 
welcome, retire; and that is the last we 
hear of them. am surprised at this, 
for really I find our Home Circle so 
very pleasant and entertaining, that it is 
with difficulty that I stay away a fort- 
night at a time. Indeed, if I did not 
have such a dread of that horrible bas- 
ket (I have never been in it yet), I dare 
say | would be knocking at the door 
every week. Sometimes I fear the edi- 
tor thinks my visits too frequent, for 
somehow nearly all my letters hide 
away somewhere until Iam sure they 
are athe very bottom of the basket. 
Then, after the subject—under discus- 
sion at the time of writing—has be- 
come threadbare, or lost sight of, up 
comes my letter, which makes me = 
pear as foolish as did Rip Van Winkle 
after his long na 
Col. Colman, allow me to thank you 
for the nice New Year's peenevs you 
sent me. I did not acknowledge the re- 
ceipt sooner, because I commented neem 
its worth. I find it to be perfect little 
time-keeper, justly meriting all the 
praise awarded it. 


, for I don’t believe I could, espe- 

ally if he hails from the office of 
the Rurat Wory_p—I doubt even if I 
could be civil to him. Perhaps you ask 
why? ‘I will tell you: It is because Mr. 
Typo of the RuRAt, has re nted 
me as saying so many silly things, 
which I never intended. For instance, 


Do not suppose from this opening 
overture that I am preparing to dis- 
charge a literary bombshell. Were I 
in possession of an idea, it would not be 
expressed until I knew my presence 
was welcome. 

This is my first winter out of college, 
and the change from my former active, 
happy life, toa quite country home, is 
as if I had passed from a mountain 
stream to a stagnant pool. However, 
my pleasures are not few. Conspicuous 
among my resources of enjoyment is 
the Home Circle. All of the members 
have elicited my interest, and especial- 
ly am I pleased with the gentlemen. I 
am a staunch admirer of the noble 
bipeds anyway, and never feel more “at 
home” than when in the company of a 
bright young man. But there are two 
classes of masculines, who are dis- 
cordant with my tastes, viz: widowers 
and unmarried preachers. ‘The former 
are so frisky and business-like, and the 
latter so conceited and self-important. 
My opinion of widowers, however, ma 
be changed by an acquaintance wit 
some of the members of the Home 
Circle—-at least, I am open to convic- 
tion. 

“Queen” Nina, will you allow one 
more aspirant to come within the do- 
main of fp smiles and graces? You 
will find me an appreciative, if nota 
valuable subject. 

Bon Ami, I liked many of your selec- 
tions of authors, but advise you to add 
Addison and Macauley, and substitute 
Bulwer for Mrs. Holmes. How were 
you pleased with Richard Grant White’s 


cate of the stage, I am interes 


you are illuminating? 


out of every seven. 





in making a “low bow” to a new mem- 


; 
aS 


cannot imagine you either. 


ueen, 
Paulus, I like you. Can't you tell me 
what portion of this benighted world 


Daisy Dell, I fancy you and I would|stormy ocean almost along. I nov 
be “chums,” could we meet. You write| eighteen, and have mgs my life princi-| obscure sentences. 
of being in the school room five days 
y ne in 

t —pupil or teacher? Ijand some things to regret. My chief 
cams Teale see alive rr desire in life i to obtain a good educa- 








hope that I can join your happy band, 


Again, Mr. Typo makes me say a/I make my bow, and step out. 
good deal to Nina about dancing, easy 
. not one 
word of which does she understand, for 
all the time I am talking to Nona, not 
Mr. Typo will just 


VAMME. 


Letter from Lloyd Guyot. 
Some time since, under the auspices 
of anom de plume quite at variance 


Lafayette county, Mo. 





o’s, it will save me the mortification of| With the above one, I was permitted 
appearing in the light of a crazy girl,; entrance to the Home Circle; but it ap- 


pears advisable for me to suppress that 
quondam title, bestowing upon it a 
parting requiem, and for the present 
and future, substituting another in the 
place of that unfortunate appellation. 


seem enigmatical. Suffice it to say 
sounded discordantly upon the ears of 
some a genius, or the articles 
were so fallacious as to engender his 
disapprobation. Of course, under these 
circumstances, it is best for me to “rub 
out” and commence new; and while 
the impressive funeral solemnities are 
in progress, [ will sadopt another de- 
nomination, wishing it amore congenial 
reception than its precedent. 

The work of mutual correction is 
ostensibly receiving the attention of 
some members of the Circle, and if 
there is aught to be gained thereby, Bon 
Ami, non et. al., are deriving an im- 
mense benefit from it. I think, how- 
ever, where neither of the disputants 
acknowledge an error after making it, 
there is but little good resulting from 
criticism. If “extravagant hyperboles” 
und “pleanasms” are such frightful 
mistakes, it is amazing to observe how 
our literati are becoming subject to 
them—how, at the present day, the best 
of our writers revel in “high-sounding 
adjectives” on some occasions, and even 
sport with some very evident exaggera- 
tions. From this can be deduced, that 
it is easier to lay down rules than 
to follow them explicitly. “We must 
bear with the lesser evils,” and en- 
deavor to correct those on which 
there is most depending. Criticism is 
very nice, and productive of good when 
contined to proper limits; but when we 
get te “splitting straws,” the surround- 
ings grow monotonous and gloomy, and 
bear evidence of something overdone. 
Bon Ami, don’t you ‘think the “great 
and good editor of Scribner’s Monthly” 
also feels flattered by having you an 
advocate of his opinions with regard to 
tre drama? 

Timothy, at what age do you receive 
a member into bachelordom ? 

Twonnet, what principle in mathe- 
matics will enable us to discover your 
agee Itis very plain that there is an 
unknown quantity in the problem, and 
it is sometimes said that x equals it. 
You know that x equals 10, and this is 
the nearest I can come to it. Please 
elucidate. LLOYD GuyYOoT. 
February 20, 1881. 


Sa eel oes ella aiiactetcamuisss 
Letter From Gillie Lee. 
Some of the Home Circle members 
have extended to me a welcome, and 
have kindly said: “Come again.” Un- 
like many others, Iam not content with 
one visit. I think the more I see of the 
Home Circle, the more I shall desire to 
see. I read all the communications 
with a lively interest, and while I ad- 
mire some more than others, I must say 
all are duly appreciated by me, 

My attention was aaig- moe: | at- 
tracted by an epistle from Timothy—a 
descendant, I presume, of the Timothy 
to whom Paul wrote. I fear, though, 
that our correspondent has departed 
from the faith of his forefathers, for we 
are told they “exhorted with long suffer- 
ing.” Timothy gives the weaker sex 
some severe raps over the shoulders of 
Miss Ted, Daisy Dell and Schoolmam. 
Timothy, I fear you keep bad company. 
While you were speaking in such bold 
terms of woman’s faults, could you not 
call to mind some of her virtues? Has 
your mother no commendable traits of 
character? Are your sisters devoid of 
all the beautiful virtues which contrib- 
ute toward the making up of a woman 
of worth? Are you not ashamed of 
having spoken so disrespectfully of 
Miss Ted? What right have you to 
think she is on the shady side of foity ? 
Schoolmam has been very complimen- 
tary to you “dear creatures,” to receive 
such treatment at your hands. And 
Daisy—poor, little Daisy—committed 
an unpardonable sin in writing one love 
letter, and not addressing it to you. Fie! 
upon you, Timothy. I would advise 
you to not only change your name and 
garb, but your opinions, too. 

I am in favor of G. H. sending the $5 
to Laura Scott. Thereis no diet better, 
cheaper nor healthier than mush and 
milk. 

Fifty-Seven, I indorse all you say in 
regard to slang phrases. There certain- 
ly is something very repulsive in the 
coarse wit which so many of our youns 
people indulge in. Imagine a beautifu 
and accomplished young girl respond- 
ing with “you bet,” “that’s too thin,” 
“he’s a brick” or “she’s a daisy!” Yet 
that style of talk seems to be very pop- 
ular among well-bred people. 

Widower No. 2,1 very much admire 
your firmness of character. How many 
of our nice young men are traveling the 
road to ruin, simply because they will 
not resolve and be constant. 

Bon Ami, I agree with you and Nina 
in regard to dancing. I consider ita 
genteel, harmless amusement, and if the 
gatherings of the young were presided 
over by older and more discreet people, 
no unpleasant results could follow. 
Does the Bible forbid dancing? A great 
many of the churches do. Where do 
they find the command against it? 
Will some one please tell? I ask for 
information, not for argument. : 

Orphan Boy, aré you an orphan in 
truth, or did you only select that as a 


article on Sarah Bernhardt, in the At-|nom de plume? If you are bereft of 
lantic Monthly? Being a stron ree 
n ’ 
5 the criticisms upon this great dramantie early childhood. I lost my father in|expectatiun. Paulus called his remarks 
Nina, please don’t ask me to admire a} q t 


our parents, you have my sympathy. 
too, have been an orphan since my 


he last ernel war, when [was only 


lly with people who are not m 
ives. [have much to feel grateful for, 





Cousin Charlie, I wish I could identify | tion, and that, Imay bea useful and 
I am extensively acquainted in} good 
4exington, and think perhaps I know 


Gertrude, are you acquainted with| with Daisy attracted all of his atten- 

i g of' tion? Come, Mr. Lackland, tell us how 

I know many agreeable that picture looks, please. 

persons in and around your little town.\ you really selfish, 1f you don’t. Others 
Well, Mr. Editor, I guess I have “had| would enjoy a peep at that Daisy. 

my say” this time, so with the pleasing 


However, my reason for so doing may |all those I could spare. 


that the name previously used, either] cows or go riding. I had so many pleas- 


three years old. My mother died four|indeed that they di 
ears afterward. Since that time: I| whereas I could perceive, After leay- 
ave battled against the waves of life’s| ing the introduction, I was soon lost in 

I am now | the sea of words,false metaphors and 


rela-jarticle twice, I 


woman. 
‘What has become of Rupert Lack- 
land? Has a private -correspondence 


I shall think 


Brown Bessie and Gertrude, won't 
you help me to insist upon his giving 
the description ? GILLIE LEE. 


@ 


Letter From C. M. Hope. 

From my room, in the second story, I 
have a good view of a part of the farm. 
The clover patch and wheat field are 
clothed in deep green. The tall oaks, 
with their dark mantle of brown, I can 
see in the distance, giving the landscape 
a lonesome and weird appearance, 
can also see the chickens, large and 
small and of all varieties, playing and 
quarreling together. I raised 300 chicks 
this year, and found a ready market for 
I am delighted 
chickens, milk the 








when I can fee 
ant rides last summer on my pacer or 
in our spring’ wagon. We reside four 
miles from our church—just the right 
distance to enjoy a ride. 

Our vegetable garden was almost an 
entire failure; nevertheless I have put 
away several large pumpkins for pies. 
Nina, if it wasn’t so far, I would send 
you one. , ; 

Dear little Daisy Dell, my opinion is 
that a Christian can be as happy ina 
cottage as in a mansion, if he is charita- 
ble and unselfish. I love music, read- 
ing and writing, but cannot derive 
much pleasure from either unless these 
around me are happy and contented. I 
am also very fond of work—in fact, I 
am always busy. I[ have built my air- 
castles in writing or making a tour of 
the world at some future day. If my 
brightest hopes cannot be realized, 
will try to be contented anyway. 

I admire all the writers, especially 
Idyll, Myrtle, Anon, Avis, Will, Nina, 
Fifty-Seven, Amity, Daisy Dell, Minnie 
F., Little Mite, Tug and Critic. 

Nov. 10, 1880. ©. M. Hore. 


Letter from Trebor. 
I am sorry that some of the members 
of the Home Circle thought I was flirt- 
ing in the complimentary remarks I 
made to Schoolmam and te Daisy Dell. 
I am sure that nothing was fur- 


ther from my thoughts. I liked their 
good, cheery letters, and plainly told 
them:as much. May I often have oc- 
casionto read and speak well of their 
letters. 

If the weather has been any colder in 
Nebraska than it has in my part of cen- 
tral. Missouri, I- should think that 
schoolmam would well wish for some 
one te:take her by the hand to warm 
and cheer her journey to the school. On 
the morning of November 18th, 1880, 
the temperature here was four degrees 
balow zero. The traditional “oldest in- 
habitant” had no recollection of such 
severe'cold so esrly in the season. 

In the bright summer days I have 
often wished that my home was on the 
broad prairies of the great west; but 
whin water locks land and ‘water in 
its icy arms, I rather refoice that I live 
in the land of trees, affording shelter 
from cold winds and giving us so freely 
that cheerful warmth for our firesides. 
Every land and locality has its advan- 
tages and its drawbacks; the willing 
hand, the cheerful and conted heart can 
make the eold plains of the ‘north 
bloom with happy homes, while the 
lack of these virtnes would not be long 
in changing an Eden into the home of 
misery and vice. 

Our Circle has become very small 
lately. Whither have its members gone 
that we no more read their thoughts 
and fancies? Are they displeased with 
aught that has been said? Have some 
oome of us younger members driven 
away the older ones by our seeming! 
frivolity? Let them come back and 
add their dignity to our light-hearted- 
ness, thus: making a perfect home circle 
for the old and young, combining the 
useful and the beautiful, the light and 
the serions. : 

May not the boys and girls of our 
great family of readers also find a place 
in our midst? I should be glad to read 
short articles from the fpens of the 
many bright youths and maidens, that, 
week after week, press into the well- 
filled pages of the RURAL WORL, leav- 
ing here and there gems of wisdom and 
knowledge, or making merry over some 
of the witty paragraphs so often found 
in: its columns. TREBOR, 
Fulton, Mo., Nov. 22d, 1880. 


Letter from Bon Ami. 
DEAR HomME CrrcLe: I failed to re- 
ceive the RurAL of February 10th. A 
friend informs me that Anon defends 
himself quite vigorously in that num- 
ber. Well, he has a right to reply. 
“Tis with our judgments as with our 








I the youth is this creature, ye 


a gentleman. on go 
quoting authors with great familiarity 
juft what Paulus has done. 


into his article from ever ¢ 
note, from Plato down to Gail Hamil 
ton. Of course he ;failed. We con 
clude :from his .th 


non, a few quotations, well chosen, 
will enrieh any composition; but-the 
too frequent use of quotations makes 
us believe the writer is trying to dis- 
lay the range of his reading. Macau- 
fay said in one of his letters that he re- 
membered somuch of what he had 
read that, in writing, he had to guard 
constantly against the habit of quoting, 
Paulus says about women, “incompre- 
hensible as Egyptian hieroglyphics: to 
as at- 
tractive as the Japanese juggler is to an 
open-mouthed clod-pole.” I should 
think that to the ordinary reader this 
sentence would be as “incomprehensi 
ble as Egyption pean hag ol 
sentence is not rhetorical. 


ly everybody 
open-mouthed clod-pole, so far from il 


confuse the ordinary reader. 
understood by all his readers. 
Paulus has somethin 


agination.” 


ty of the mind. 
it is straining the figure entirely to< 
much. 


ing this. 


our risabilities” when we perceive such 


with good authority at hand, I object to 
such a use of the word. Probably 
Zell’s Cyclopedia would. be good enough 
authority for Anon and Paulus. “Par 
adox—from Greek “paradoxos,” antag- 
onistic to opinion—a tenet, or proposi- 
tion, seenxingly contradictory or absurd, 
or contrary to received opinion, yet true 
and well feunded in fact.” 

If our writers must§use big words, 
they should not disregard propriety: I 
am going to keep hitting at-some ot our 
good writers until they write so I ean 
understand them. I think I have a 
right to demand this much. 

Gainesville, Tex. 

2 -<- o- 
THE DANCE. 
Psychologists and studious: thinkers 
agree that the true aim and end of man 
should be the attainment of. spiritual 
worthiness. Considering man’s nature 
in its two-told capacity, there must be a 
continual warfare raging between the 
animal and the rational within him, 
Every victory. gained by the rational 
over the animal, renders man spiritual- 
ly worthier; whereas, the converse de- 
bases him, though the spirit may again 
assert its superiority and not permit. it- 
self to be trampled in the dust. 
The proposition that spiritual wor- 
thiness is man’s true end being admit- 
ted, it follows that every means where- 
by a spiritual triumph may be attained 
over the animal desire for pleasure, 
must be practiced to the exclusion of all 
other means. Hence, if the dance is 
conducive to a spiritual victory,. it is 
not only harmless, but altogether com- 
mendable. 

The dance, as meaning movements. of 

the body in harmony with music,.is as 
harmless as the military drill. Its ten- 
dencies, however, must furnish debata- 
ble ground. Let every thoughtful per- 
son examine himself, and decide 
whether the dance ever promoted his 
spiritual elevation. Let everyone hon- 
estly determine whether the ball-room 
will contribute to his spiritual enjoy- 
ment or worthiness; for every spiritual 
joy must flow from a consciousness of 
spiritual worthiness. 
The Christian religion is designed for 
spiritual welfare, and if the dance be 
inimical to spiritual welfare it cam have 
nothing in common with Christian re- 
ligion, nor can it be part thereof; but, 
contrarily, it should receive the Christ- 
ian’s condemnation. 

To argue that because the dance is co- 
eval with the history of mankind, and 
has been practiced by him immemo- 
rially, and, therefore, supplies an.essen- 
tial want of his nature, ‘is fallacious 
in the extreme. To prove the sophistry 
of such an argument, it might be as 
safely said because mankind has been 
addicted to the use of intoxicating li- 
quors, time out of mind; that, theretore, 
such liquors are necessary to his hap- 


Bon AML 











wathes; none go just alike, yet each be- 
lieves. his own.” 
It would be hardly fair to continue a} 
discussion which would interest only a; 
few. The few who are interested have’ 
already decided between us, or they can) 
easily do so by exathining the best. 
writers. I am willing to decide the) 
question by an appeal to standard Eng-| 
lish authors. 

A “Criticism,” by Fifty-Seven,.is one 
of the best articles that has appeared in 
the RurAL for a long lime. The writer 
knows what bad English is, and he 
knows how to write good English. It 
would be well for several very good 
writers of the Home Circle to follow 
his suggestions, with reference to big 
words and words from foreign lan- 
gnages. 7 

I take it as a very niee comdliment to 
have it said that I expressed Nina’s 
views exactly on ‘any subject. 

Casting my eyes ever the Home Cir- 
cle, my attention was attracted to an 
article headed, “About Women.” I 
could not help predicting that it isa 
door thing. Runninfi my eyes down 
the column I found it subscribed by 
Paulus. My — opinion. somewhat 
changed, and. when I began the very 

leasing introduction, I felt as though 
Phad found a very choicearticle. Iam 
sorry the articls did not reach My high 
They were so random 
not strike any- 


“random shots.” 


After reading the 
had a vague idea 
that the writer intended to say that an 
uncouth youth, brought into the pres- 





iness. The truth is, intoxicating li- 
quors have largely contributed to the 
misery and, suffering of the human 
family. 

There is one great spiritual Arche- 
type after which and by which our 
spirits are fashioned. This Archetype, 
the Creator, is superior to: man, the 
creature, in the degree, perhaps, that 
man’s spiritual nature is superior to his 
animal nature. It is only when the 
ephemeral pleasures of aninaal gratifi- 
cation are denied man that he chafes 
and winces. under the disappointment, 
and almost questions the justness of 
God. The spirit always glorifies Him. 

Again, man may virtuously inaulge 
in appetites in some things, which car- 
ried to an excess would be sinful. Food 
being necessary for thé support of life, 
may be partakeu of not oaks virtuous- 
ly, but it is man’s duty to gratify his 
hunger. Clothing, being requisite to 
health, may be innoeently worn. These 
propositions are too obvious for ampli- 
fication. hain 

The church is a eriterion for individ- 
uals only so far as its practices con- 
form to the individual’s rational con- 
victions of rightin the light of revela- 
tion. If the church fosters theatri- 
cals, unless theatricals be a fit instru- 
ment for the accomplishment of good, 
the chuch is committing a sin. 

' ‘The devil has subtle ——— work 
to lead men aaleny Ie may work 
through the dance, through theatricals, 
or he may even-come clothed infthe ha- 
bilaments of an angel of light, but it is 
man’s uncompromising duty to resist 
him in whatever guise he may assume. 


The inner light and the word are man’s re 
ft might be as 
the church would! wire fence. 


unfailing monitors 
well argued tha 





ence of a girl sixteen or~ seventeen 














It seems|cals would eliminate the evil 
that he tried to introduce quotations | them. 
writer of 


ry and practice, 
therefore, that he is one of the youths|lea 
to which he refers. ‘As was well said by 


ear of age, would be soon changed in- | would thereby convert them into good 
He would then go to} things as to contend.that the church's 


;jendorsement of the dance or theatri- 
from 


Logic is ohly a method by which 
-| certain conclusions are reached; it has 
-|nothing to do with the premises of a 
sroposition, and hence, false premises 
to false conclusions. PAULUS, 





This is, indeed, one of the arts, accom. 
plishments and indispensables to the ‘traly 
cultured, civilized man; and it is a heavy 
discount not to be able to write with eage 
and perspicuity. Blunders and carelessness 
in penmanship have caused much told and 
untold discomfort to thousands. 

O. Moffett, of Otumwa, Iowa, in the Rp- 
RAL Of Feb. 24, says some good things to di- 
rect more attention to penmanship. But we 


dissent, most unequivocally, to these ending 
lines of his article : 


The 
The refer- 
ence to hieroplyphics might do, as near- 
nows something about 
them, but the Japanese juggler and the 


ustrating the writer’s meaning, — cess of main strength and awkwardness, and 


should use only similes that wowld be 


to say about 
dusting out the “ehambers of the im- 
You observe that he ma- 


terializes not the g ge boy - — quire speed in finely perspicuous, elegant 


“It is the ridiculous conclusion, the 
hopeless incongruity, the paradoxical 
termination, the like-unlikeness, if you 
please, of our deductions, that, like the 
almanac poet, makes us laugh. We 
can’t suppress our risibilities, perceiv- 


a jumble of terms and abstract ideas. 
It is likely that Paulus used “paradoxi- 
cal” as a synonym of false. If so, 





foster and profiect tippling houses it! der 


“While in teaching practical writing, free 
and easy rapid movenients should be incul- 
cated from the start, with no respect for the 
old fogy stereotyped “take your time—go 
slow and do it well” idea. These, ideas ap- 
plied will relieve us of the strain put upon 
the pupils, while trying to din out a practical 
knowledge of the noble art, by the usual pro- 


relieve us of the just odium of being a na- 
tion of scribblers.” 

The “stereotyped old fogy idea,” we affirm 
is truthfully correct of taking time in the 
beginning, so as to learn, first thing, to do it 
well, and then, by judicious practice, to ac- 


penmanship. 

Commend us always to the wise instructér 
in penmanship, as in other things, who com- 
pels his pupils to the slower, more carefully 
attentive way or doing everything well at 
first—well all the time—adding speed only 
as fast as care and practice combined can re- 
alize it. 

Learn to do it well at first, which means 


) 


Well, no, Paulus,.t should think not. care, pains-taking, patienee, and slow, steady, 
We would hardly be able to “suppress 


persevering movements. Then,and not un- 
til then, should the pupil be taught to seek 
“rapid” penmanship. 

Were it desirable tomake a “nation of 
scribblers”—miserably mean writers—“a la” 
Horace Greeley—just put all our learners 
under O. Moffet’s regime of “rapid move- 
ment from the start.” 

But the skill of the best instructor in 
penmanship is comparatively lost on some ; 
for he cannot train all'to ble elegant experts 
in the use of the pen. Some are so gifted 
by nature for this art, that but little time of 
the the teacher is needed to put them on the 
route to notable success in elegant penman- 
ship, while others, ro matter how well 
taught, will be incorngibly awkward scrawls 
all their lives in the use of the pen and pen- 
cil. 

The very autographs and styles of pen- 
manship often reveal to those who can read 
them, the distinctive individuality and char- 
acter qualities of the man or woman. 

To learners who have the gift and taste to 
seek perspicuity and elegance in this civilized 
art, we would say, practice when you can, 
making nice capitals, also, small letters, and 
neatly combining them into words. Should 
you see a nice capital, or small letter, or style 
of writing that pleases your taste or fancy, 
copy it, practice on it till you make it so far 
your own as is desirable to yourself. It is 
well for men to adopt, early im life, a signa- 
ture, or a uniform style of signing their 
own name. P..R. Sawyer. 
St. Louis, March 2d, 1881. 





Uncle Esek’s Wisdom. 
Mercy is sometimes an insult to justice. 
Jealousy is simply another name for self- 
love. 
There is hope for a man as long as he 
ean blush. 
Talk is cheap, but a good example costs 
something. 
Faith was given man to lengthen out his 
reason. 
A man’s heirs are sometimes his most im- 
patient creditors. 
Faults are the things that make us all broth- 
ers and sisters. 
There is no charity in helping a man who 
will not help himself. 
Compliments are often nothing more than 
gilt-edged falsehoods. 
The man who feels certain that he will not 
succeed is seldom mistaken. 
He who is ashamed of his proverty will 
surely be arrogant of his wealth. 
Humility is the safest foundation to build 
any kind of superstructure on. 
A man may learn infidelity from books 
and from men, but never from nature, 
It takes twoto make a quarrel and two 
to keep it going; it only needs one to end 
it 


He who has filled the measure of his days 
has only learned how to begin to live. 
What the moral army needs just now 
is more rank and file and fewer brigadier- 
generals. 

Mogt of the unhapiness in: this life comes 
from not knowing the true value of things. 
How can we expect to know our neigh- 
bor’s character, when he doesen’t know it 
himself? 

Very amiable and good-natnred are those 
people who can have their own way in 
everything. 

The everlasting longing for something we 
have not, ought to satisfy us that there are 
great things instore for us. 

The world would be more happy, and the 
mass of people in it just as wise, if they would 
whistle more and argue less. 

The difference between being perfect and 
constantly trying to be so, is the difference 
between an angel in heaven and a good man 
on earth. 

Money and fame are the two things that 
men work hardest for, and after death, one 
is worth to them just about as much as the 
other. 

There is nothing that strengthens a man’s 
honesty so much as trustimg him; suspect 
him, and you weaken his faith in himself and 
in everybody else. 

There is nothing that has so much author 
ity, and is entitled to so little, as custom. It 
rules all the fools with*a rod of iron, and 
threatens even the wise. 

The boy whose highest ambition it is to 
equal his father, seldom amounts to anytbing- 
—Scribner’s Monthly. 


_———- 





A Boston paper declares that the proudest 
hour of a Kentucky country schoolboy’s life, 
is when he can draw out a botile of maple 
sirup, and invite his school-fellows to have 
“some of these molasses.” The difference 
between tlie Kentucky school boy and the 
Massachusetts school boy is, that the Jatter 
sops his sorghum in solitary stinginess ; and 
if he can not get away with all of it himeelf, 
he speedily solves the problem of how mach 
water can be added to the ‘remainder witb- 
ont forfeiting the name of sirup, and trades 
it to his half-starved companions at the par 
value of unadulterated sorghum—and they 
call that “cul cah.”—Dixon Pioneer. 
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“If I Was President.” 

“Now, if I was president,” began Mr. 
Butterby of Prospect street, the other 
porning, as he passed his cup over for a 
second cup of coffee—“if I was presi- 
dent of the United States—” 


“Which you aren’t you know,” broke 
in Mrs. B. in an argumental and confi- 
dential tone. | 

“And not likely to be,” added Mrs. B.’s 
mother, witha contumptuous toss of her 


head. 

“No,” assented Mr. B., pleasantly, “but 
I was just supposing the case—” 

“Then suppose something in reason,” 
retorted Mrs. B., snappishly ; “you might 
as well suppose you was the man in 
the moon, Or the man in the Iron Mask, 


“So I might, my dear, so I might,” as- 
sented Mr. B., still pleasantly smiling, 
“put that has nothing to do with it. 
was merely going to say that if I was 
president of the United States, rd—” 

“My!” burst in Miss Gertrude, aged 
eighteen; “wouldn’t it be —— if 
you was, pa! Just to think how those 
Wheedletop girls would change their 
tune when I met them, instead of throw- 
ing out their insinuations about people 
who consider it Christian-like to turn 
their last season’s silk so that they may 
have more te giveto charity! But they 
might turn green*with envy before I’d 
ever—” 

“Yes, and wouldn’t I warm it toSam- 
my Dugan, just,” chirped in Master 
Thomas, aged twelve; “Id go up to him 
an’ smack him on the nose with a brick 
*fore he knowed where he was, an’ he 
dassent hit me back ther ’cos it ’ud be 
treason an’ they’d hang him; an’ I'd 
slide on the sidewalk, an’ shy snow balls 
at the p’leeceman, an’ sass Miss Ferule, 
an’ play hookey every day when it 
didn’t rain, an’-—an’ ’'d—” 

“Yes,” chimed in Mrs. B., catching the 
infection from her enthusiastic prog- 
eny, “and then Id be the first lady in 
the land, let the next be whoshe would; 
and .senators’ and governors’ wives 
would beg to be introduced to me, and 
I'd have balls twice a week and’ ban- 
quets every day, an—” 

“And I'd have the management of the 
White House and run things,” remarked 
Mrs. b.’s mother, her eyes sparkling at 
the prospect. 

“Not much yout wouldn’t”—from Miss 
Gertrude—“not if I kept my health 
and knew myself you wouldn’t; not as 
long I was the president’s daughter 
an was 

“Yah!” ejaculated Master Tom, “I 
guess the president’s son ’ud be the big- 

est plum in that dish! Wouldn’t I be 
he Prince of Whales then—say! What 
"ud you know ’bout—” 

“Shut up—all of yeu!” commanded 
Mrs. B. “I reckon the president’s wife 
is the highest authority in the land! 
Anyhow, there'd be a dusty old time if 
anybody questioned it, and I bet when 
the exercises were finished the sur- 
vivors wouldn’t ask for any electoral 
commission to decide it over again! 
My! I'd like to see anybody—but, by 
the way, Mr. Butterby, what was it 
you was going te say you would do 
if you was president of the United 
States ?” 

“Resign as soon as the Lord would let 
me,” said Mr. Butterby, calmly but de- 
terminedly. 

And then a meditative silence fell 
ss the family and remained there un- 
til the meeting arose. 


PARAGRAPHIC. 

Bessie Mer is the girl to “steel” your 
hearts.—Erratic Enrique. 

A horse can take up an oat when a busi- 
ness man can’t.—Boston ‘Times, 

A story (witha moral)in three divisions 
~< a word-—-glass, lass, ass.—Philadelphia 
an. 


It does not seem right to bring out un-|: 


dressed kids in cold weather—New Orleans 
Picayune. P 

An old tin kettle may not point a moral, 
but we have frequently known it to adorn a 
‘ail—Boston Times. : 

4 young lady at a ball called her beau an 
Indian, because he was.on her trail all the 
‘ime.—Hartford Sunday Journal. 

“Love goes where it is sent.” Nonsense! 
It more often goes where it is dollar than 
where it is cent.—Boston Transcript. 

Cueumbers are worth :50 cents apiece. 
Cholera cordial can be bought at wholesale 
for half a dollar a bottle.—Lowell Citizen. 

“Hive an idea, honey,” said the old farmer 
to his wife, “there will be a power of sweet- 


ness stored up next summer.”—New York |’ 


News. 
Plump girls are said to be going out of 


fashion. It is true, the plumper: the “ 
the slimmer her chances.——Philadelphi 
Chronicle. 


Never address your conversation to a per- 
son engaged in footing up a colamn of fig- 
ures. There’s nothing so deaf as an adder.— 

“Dressed hogs are firm,” says ithe Chicago 
market report, and the rumor is correct. We 
have seen dressed hogs in street cars and 
theatres firmer than the rock .of ages.— 
Bloomington Bulletin. 

And now the plumber combs his ‘hair 
And dons his stiff-starched collars, 
Then waltzes down and draws a check 
For fifty thousand dollars. 
—Williamsport Breakfast Table. 
mm. collection will now be teken up,” said 
© minister. “Deacon Swipes, will pass—” 
= the good man waking suddenly with his 
nds full of hymn books responded: “No, 

/ order it up, by thunder!” and then the 
minister dealt him a dreadful look, and the 
oe man passed out.—Boston Commercial 

ulletin. 
PR oes does the sea lion ?—Terre Haute 

turday Light, On its bed, of course. But 
What does the dandelion ?—Elevated . Rail- 
way Journal. On the grass, to be sure. But 
What does the African lion ?—Yonkers Ga- 
zette. On any case where he is charged 
with stealing chickens. What do we all lie 
ee eh.—Baltimore Every. Sat- 


————* <r 

‘ Pe: Good Cure For Hams. 
or 100 pounds of meat take 7 pounds of 
good salt, 21¢ pounds of brown sugar (or one 
p mats of molasses), 2 ounces of saltpetre, 1 
— of cayenne pepper, and 2 4 ounces: of 
ae 2 ounces of black pepper may also be 
fult if it is not distasteful to 
tul to those who are to eat the bams. Pepper 
nae merely to prevent attecks of flies, 
il all the ingredients in sufficient water to 
Cover the meat when closely packed in the. 
cask. Skim and cool before pouring over the 
meat. The same ingredients can be used for 
rubbing the hams, if this mode is preferred 
a Pickle. For rubbing, however, it is bet- 
wai id another pound of salt and half a 


of sugar to the above ingredient: 
This pickle is equally for kams, sh 
ders, bacon, corned Sect dried best 


When eo beef the meat should be well 
rubbed in salt, and packed closely in a cask, 
two days before it is pickled. This extracts 
the blood, and the meat must be taken out 
and washed before packing for pickling. 

—_—_—_—___——r ess 


Health Golumn, 


HEALTH NOTES. 
The following from Dr. Elam’s “Phy- 
sician’s Problems,” is both forcible and 
sensible: Fear not to do manfully the 
work for which your gifts qualify you; 
but do itas one who must give an ac- 
count of both soul and body. Work,and 
work hard, whilst it is day; the night 
cometh soon enough—do not hasten it. 
Use your faculties, use them to the ut- 
most, but do not abuse them. Make 
not the mortal do ‘the work of the im- 
mortal. The body has its claims; it is 
a good servant; treat it well, and it will 
do your work; it knows its own busi- 
ness; do not attempt to teach or to force 
it; attend to its wants and require- 
ments; listen quietly and patiently to 
its hints; occasionally forestall its ne- 
cessities by a little indulgence, and your 
consideration will be repaid with inter- 
est. But task fit, and pine it, and suf- 
focate it; make it a slave instead of a 
servant; it may not complain much, 
but, like the weary camel in the desert, 
it will lie down and die. 

It is surprising to some American 
visitors to European hospitals to find 
that consumptive patients are kept in a 
department by themselves, while the 
same care for separation is not exhibited 
in regard to diseases deemed more con- 
tagious.on this side of the ocean, Yet 
the conviction that pulmonary diseases 
are infectious is gaining strength among 
American physicians, and it is a note- 
worthy fact that the fathers of medi- 
cine, Hippocrates and Galen, inclined 
strongly to that opinion. The same be- 
lief has been entertained all along by 
many prominent physiologists and 
anatomists. Consumption often arises 
from eating of the meatof animats 
with diseased lungs, and actual experi- 
ment has shown that when different 
animals have fed on the diseased lungs 
of acow they have been.attacked by 
pulmonary disease. <A rigid superyi- 
sion of all meats sold, and a thorough 
system of ventilation in houses, and:es- 
pecially in hospitals where consump- 
tives are treated, seemfto be the best 
preventives against the acquirement 
and communication of this malady. 

Nine times out of ten the cause of sick 
headache is in the fact ‘that the stom- 
ach is not able to digest the food last in- 
troduced into it, either from its having 
been unsuitable or excessive in quan- 
tity. A diet of bread and butter, with 
ripe fruit or berries, with modergte, 
continuous exercise in the open air, 
sufficient to keep up a:gentle prespira- 
tien, will often cure in a short time’ 
One teaspoonful of powdered charcoal 
in half a glass of water, and drank, 
sometimes gives relief. And yet the 
above remedy will not avail in all eases. 
A sovereign remedy for this disease is 
not easily found. A correspondent con- 
tributes the following: Sick headache is 
periodical, and is the signal of distress 
which the stomach puts up to inform 
us that there is an over-alkaline eondi- 
tion of its fluids; that it needs a natural 
acid to restore the battery to its nermal 
working condition. ‘When the first 
symptoms of a headache appear, take a 
teaspoonful of lemen-juice clear, fifteen 
‘minutes before each meal, and the same 
dose at bedtime. Follow this up until 
all symptoms are past, taking no other 
‘remedies, and you willsoon be alile'to 
go free from your unwelcome nuisance. 

any will object te this because the 
remedy is too simple, but I have made 
many cures in this way.—Dr. Haire. 


a. Eh: Dairy. 


Creameries in Iewa. 

The Ft. Dodge Iowa, Messenger says. 
‘This creamery business has sprung up so 
suddenly in our State, and has gained in-so 
short a time such wonderful proportions, 


that we cannot easily comprehend the niag- 
nitude of it. We of course have not the «x- 
act data so as to give the amount of buticr 
and cheese made this year, but from what we 
know of last year’s work we-can come at 
something of an estimate for £880. 

Last year we had 250 butter and cheese 
factories. The product from these wis 
$11,000,000. ‘This year we have not: less 
than :350, and as prices have been much bet- 
ter this year they will not fall much short of 
$20,000,000. Do any of us'realize the vast- 
ness of that sum, and do we comprehend 
what it means? Lei us keep in mind that 
this large sum comes from the factories 
alone. ; 

The great quantities of butter made in 
families is not reckoned. If the butter made 
in families is enough to meet,the home de- 
mand for consumption in the siate, what a 
stream ofamoney is poured into the stute irom 
this one source. 

Twenty million of dollars about ten dol- 
lars, to each man, woman and child in the 
state, and this has all been and is\a clear guin 
over what we had four years ago. There 
doubtless is more family made taiter 
produced in the state to-day, outside of this 
creamery product, and this shows the advance 
since John Stewart and Sherman of Monti- 
cello, startled the world some by taking the 
first prize on American butter at the Centen- 
nial. 























Dairy Notes. 

The following is recommended as a cure 
for garget in-cows: Eight drops of tincture ' 
of aconite, dropped on a piece of bread and 
mixed with her food at night. Next morn- 
ing, four drops more, given in the same man- 
ner, will generally effect a cure. 

The new butter bill which has been spread 
before the Ohio Legislature proposes to make 
any lin lord or boarding house keeper liable 
to a jine vf $10 and ten days’ imprisonment 
who does not inform his guestf of the compo- 


| sition ef the butter he sets before them. The 


bill would be complete if its provisions could 
be extended to saugage and hash. 

The difficulty of establishing the value of 
each cow in the dairy is not as great as is 
generally supposed. The method usually em- 
ployed is to weigh each cow’s milk upon a 
spring scale as soon as it is drawn, und before 
pouring it into the general receptacle. A 
small record-book, containing the name of 
each cow, and column for date, weight of 
milk, etc., renders it a comparatively easy mat- 
ter. To get a fair average through the year, 
one week’s trial for each mont is sufficient. 
In making tests for butter it is only necessary 
to set cow’s milk separately and churn 
it by itself, which will give the yieJd of butter 
for a certain quantity-of milk. 





‘ 


The Farm, published in England, saysif a 
large yield or rich milk is dessred, give your 
cows, every day, water slightly salted, in 
which bran has been stirred at the rate’ of 
one quart to two gallons of water. You will 
find, if you have not tried this daily pratice, 
that’ your cows will give 25 per cent. more 
milk immedaitely under the effects of it, and 
will become so accustomed to the diet as 
t» refuse to drink clear water unless very 
thirsty. - 

Bran or ground feed is best to fed to cows 
upon moistened hay: it being mixed with the 
hay, all will be eaten together and raised and 
masticated, But if it is not fed with cut hay 
it should be fed dry and ina smal! quantity 
each time, for if fed alone it is not raised and 
remasticated but goes on to the third and 
fourth stomachs. If fed in slop it is swal- 
lowed without any mastication, and mixed 
with little or no saliva, but if fed dry it can 
not be swallowed until it is mixed with saliva 
and the sa'via assists in digestion. When 
food is masticated the act of rumination 
causes the salivato flow and mix with food. 
We have experimented, and find that when 
fed alone dry ground feed is better digested 
than when fed wet, 

In summer lousy animals are seldom seen, 
from the fact that they come in contact with 
the earth, the fine dust of which cleanses the 
skin and keeps eff insects, In winter, when 
the ground is frozen or covered with snow, 
this natural remedy is cut off. Good feeding 
and carding to keep the skin clean are the 
best preventives, but when the scurf comes 
on the skin and the louse makes it a hiding 
place, we have found an excellent curative in 
dry wood-ashes scattered along the hair from 
the horns to the tail, rabbed down to the skin. 
Two handfuls area good application, and usu- 
ally clean the skin and destroy the lice. There 
may be cases, however, where a second appli- 
cation is necessary. We heve nothing to say 
of kerosene or other applications. The ashes 
have done well for us, and we are satisfied. 

The newest fraud has butter for its victim, 
which it diposes of as follows: Out west 
they grind soapstone to a powder, which is 
tasteless. Then they buy butter as of old 
The ground soapstone is then worked into 
the butter, in the proportion of about one 
pound:to seven, and the new compound be- 
comes the butter of commerce. It was dis- 
covered by New York dealers in this way: 
The old fashioned fifty-pound tubs have re- 
cently been found to weigh fifty-six pounds 
or over. This was only the case with western 
butter. Eastern makers could only get fifty 
pounds into the tub, but the western man 
managed to get in fifty-six, and into the same 
tub where heretofore ke could only get fifty. A 
little tour westward was made, and the soap- 
stone industry came tolight. All ground and 
ready for use it costs $20 a ton, or a cent a 
pound. The butterse!ls for over twenty cents. 
It is, therefore, a paying business. 

Mr. Purcell, in the report of the New Jer 
sey Agricultural Society, says: It is impor- 
tant that dairy stock, from the young calf to 
the old cow, that is being fed for beef, should 
‘be handled and treated kindly. If a calf 
be handled roughly aad becomes wild and 
vicieus thereby, when it becomes a cow you 
may expect the same, but if handled carefully 
and treated with kindness, when grown up 
she-will be mild and gentle. It may not al- 
ways be so, but in general it is. There have 
alweys been many cows spoiled by the person 
having the care of and milking them, by whip- 
ping or frightening them wherever they come 
in bis way, or if, when milking, a cow hoists 
her foot or kicks (which is generally caused 
by pain) such a fellow stops milking. and 
commences whipping, or worse, kicking the 
cow, and she, becoming enraged, holds up her 
milk, kicks back, and is finally ruined. Nev- 
er-whip a cow for kicking, if she does kick 
the milk-pail out of your hand and sometimes 
upset and knock you over, but be kind and 
gentle with her, and-milk her out with as lit- 
tle- excitement as possible, and if she gets 
over her kicking prepensity it will be by 
mild and not by harsh treatment. Never 
whip a cow because she kicks, for it will do no 
goed, but will do a great deal of harm. 
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SUGAR MILLS 
IN THB WORLD. 


SEVENTY DIFFERENT SIZES. 
In use_in all tropical countries. 
ManuaJ sent free on application to 


GEO. L. SQUIER & BRO., 


BUFFAIA, N. Y. 





“Good Seed Brings Forth Abundance.” 


- SAXONY BARLEY 


We are now prepared to fill orders to any ex- 
tent for this New 
is a choice article grown an 


acclimated under 


ten years. It weighs 50 lbs. per measured bush- 
el, and with ordinary care will yield 45 to 50 
bushels per acre. Samples and our treatise on 
Barley Culture free by mail. J. D. SOMMERS 
& CO. (established 1865), Barley Dealers exclu- 
aeey, 195 and 197 Washington street, a pe 





It will astonish and please. Free. 





Elegant Present—a 48 page gilt bound autograph 
album, 47 select quotations & a 32 column story 
aper all 15c. American Home Journal, West 
aven, Conn. 6-4-eow 





H H. RUSSELL, Fayetteville, Johnson coun- || 
. ty, Mo., breeder of Poland-China swine. 
Priees reasonable. Correspondence solicited. tf 


Amber Cane | $& 


aviety of Spring Barley. This | | 


our own personal supervision during the last] 4 


IS pee if you love rare flowers, cooicest : 
only, address Ellis Brothers, pages} H. | 8 
-4 





A GOOD FAMILY REMEDY. ; 


STRICTLY PURE! 


HARMLESS T0 THE MOST DELICATE. 


ye 
Vy X 
a 


(This engraving represents the Lungs in a heal- 
thy state.) 


What the Doctors Say! 


ISAAC R. DORAN, M. D., of Logan Co., Ohio, 
writes that “ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM gives per 

fect satisyaction in every case within my knowl- 
edge. Having confidence in it, I freely use it in 
my daily practice, and with unbounded success.” 


DR. FLETCHER of Lexington, Mo., says: “I 
recommend your ‘BALSAM’ in preference to any 
other medicine for coughs and colds.” 


DR. A. C. JOHNSON of Mt. Vernon, Ill., writes 
of some wonderful cures of CONSUMPTION in his 
place by the use of ““ALLEN’s LunG BALSAM.” 


_ DR. J. B. TURNER, Blountsville, Ala., a prac- 
ticing physician of twenty-five years, writes: ‘It 
is = best preparation for Consumption im the 
world.” 





For a'l Diseases of the Throat, Lungs and 
Pulmonary Organs, it will be found a 
most excellent Remedy. 


As an Expectorant it has no equal. 

It contains no Opium in any form. 
J. N. HARRIS & CO., Proprietors, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


6-52 














-KIDNEWorT 
Y The Only Remedy 


— ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 












~S THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 
y This combined action gives it won- 
derful power to cure all diseases, 
Why Are We Sick? 
A Beca llow these great 
U8 WE W organs 
Bgto become clogged or torpid, and 
poisonous humorsare therefore forced hd 
Y into the blood that should be expelled 
naturally, Y 










BILIOUSNESS. PILES, CONSTIPATION, Bf 

KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINAR® 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAK- 

NESSES, AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 

A by causing free action of these organs 

and restoring their power to throw eff 

“Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 









Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
frightened over disordered Kidneys % 
endure nervous or sick headaches? § 

- _ _Why have sleepless rights ? 

Use KIDNEY WORT end rejoice tn 
health. It is a dry, vegetabl Y, nd and FY 
One package will make six qtsof Mcdicine, bo 

Cd Get it of your Druga, he will order #B 

, Jor you. Price, FLOW. > 

‘WELLS, RICEALDSON & 00.. Prowrictors,, fF 
2 (Will send port pall.) Rurlineton, Vt. 


5 ’ “< no? Oe aw ar : 


Liquid 


response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase @ 
1 Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare itin Hquid form as well as «try. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Burtington, Vt. } 


PSL 
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ters ngove! 

night work, to res- 

tore brain nerveand 
waste, use Hop B. 


c Whi ouare, = 10 
whenever you fcel fi 1 pually £1 om, 
“ap disease eft mig 
im havebeen prevented 
by a timely use of 
wt Hop E HopBitters 
Ie Bitters. y 


that your system 
needs clean , ton- Fas 


= Have youdys- 
pepsia, kidney 
f orurinarycom-' 
paint, se} 


iz. of the stozi 
Bm bowels, blood, 
nerves 


You will befiie! 
cared if you use} 


& Teronto, Ont. 
















MUSTACHE AND WHISKERS, 
DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR did this and f/ Before, 
will do item’: er bald head or bare face. 
Will Sorce a full net & 
whiskers in 4 to 6 werks. 20,0 goung 
and old wear heary beard and hair, hav- 


FREE Waeccia a ten. 


45-26 





‘ ing need 1 to 3 Pigs §=’hy post-paid, 250 
2 for bbe sto™ ee or saver. SMITH & CO, Palatine Ul. Cuarantee ut, never fails. 








84-13 eow 5 





Lithegraphed Chromoe, wijh nam*, by re- 
turn mail.loce. Seavy Bros Northio-d, Ct. 





7 
Perfume! Chromo, £«. Cart’. penser, Me, B. Bored Crr“s oud 
fiuo Pocket bute, Bou. Ai var>h A.’um, 2%. Games oa 

Lote bee bet an | 2 a. isos. Cintonville, won 

-26-e0W 4 


5 pBeAU EY UL CHROMO CARDS le, with 
Jname. U.8 


(ARD Co., Northford. Ct. 








BA'THS--KUSSLAN &TURK iat 
When you go to St. Louis, dun’t tail ro vcs 
Prof. Wm. Roberson’+ 
615 WASHINGTON AV 
Onder Lindell Mute, and try one oF n> 


TURKISH OR RUSSIAN BATH 
And geta-have p tne 
INEST BARBER SHOP IN THE Wety 





CON DCO , Northtord, Ct 








and, Maine 


redneed 33 per cent. 
Vhiladel; hia, Pa 


MASON 
HAMLIN 


5 6) Panes Litearephes Cards, no 2 alike,10 ORGA NS ward Also tor easy payments 

’ ~ tA $5 a month, or $6 38a quarter and upward. Cata 

. logues tree MASON & HAMLIN ORGANCO., 

63 a week in yourown towg. Terms and 8 | '54 Tremont street, Boston; 46 East t4th str eel 

$65 outtit tree. Address H, Hallett & Co. | (Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash aye- | So 
x a REO 25. 


GEN)IS WANTED for the best and fast: s7 

sel'ing piciorial books and Bibles. Pi iccs 

Netional Publishing Co , 
218 





Rex! Paid Two and a Quarter Years Buys One. 

BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 
ORGANS IN THE WORLD; 
winners or highest dist uction a 
EVERY WOKLD’S FAIR FOR THIB- 


AND 


and 


5, B84, $108 to B50 ap. 





4 Chicago Ser 


EEN YEARS. Prices: $5), $57, |: 


NORTH STAR 
SEED FARMS. 


Fifth Arnus! Catalogue, now Ready. 


Free on application Former correspondents 
will be serve without application. The pro- 
duets of these seed tarms, ihe moat northern in 
America have established beyoud controversy 
the great organic lav that the furthers orth sce 6 
_ grown, the ‘arlier their products will ma- 
Our 8t. Paul Tomato, Early Minre-ota Sweet 
Corn, Red River of the North and Squaw (orn, 
Pare Se tech Fyfe Wheat (seed stock), Carrots, 
Beets, Unions, M nnesota Amber Sugar vant, 
an! nearly everything in the Vegetable list can- 
not be equaled in America. 


THE SEED GROWER IS TRE LEGITIMATE 
SEED DEALER. 


T. M. METCALF, 


SEED GROWER AND JOBBER, 
8T. PAUL, MINN 5-8 





THE SUGAR HAND BOOK 


VALUABLE TREATISE ON SUGAR 
GANES, Cnclndlng the Minnesota Earl 


anes a Fes! and 7 
manufacture into Syrup and Sugar. ough comprise 
compass and furnished free to applicants, itis the 
pea PHROTICAL MANUAL ON SUGAR OANES 
th \t has yet been published, 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 
Cincinnati O. 
urers of ugar Machinery, Steam Engines 
Victor Cane Mill, CookSugar Evaporator, etc. 


7-4 


Thomas Smoothing Harrow! 


It carried off highest premium over all 
competitors at the great Centennial exhibi- 
tion. 

The best harrow for pulverizing the 
ground. 

The best harrow for preparing the soi) for 
grass or other seeds. 

The hest harrow for covering seed. 

The best harrow for’ cultivating winter 
—— in the spring, adding largely to the 

ield. 

. The best harrow for cultivating young 





the weeas. 

The teeth being maae of solid stec! ar 
slanting backwards, and thus never ciog 
ging. do not tear up corn or —_ plants. 
but destroy all the light-rooted weeds. 

Every farmer should have it. Send for 
illustrated circular to the manufacturer’s 
southwestern agent, ‘ 

CHAS. E. PRUNTY. 

Dealer in grain and zrass seeds, 301 & 302 
North Commercial street, Si. —— 

ot 


PURE SUGAR CANE SEED 


The undersigned kecps a supply of Early Am- 
ber and Early Oranee cane seed, the product ot 
different latitud+s; hence adapted to various c!i- 
mates. The Orange is especially recommended 
for sugar muking and for districts subj«ct to hot 
tun in July and August. Ithas rectived the in- 
dorsement of the Mississippi Valley Cane Grow- 
ers’ Assoeiation at its late meeting. 

Prices of seed at St. Louis; Eurly Amber. by 
mail. 3 pounds, $1; by express or freight. per 
pound, 15c; large lots, 10c. Usual discounts to 
the trade, 

Early Orange, by mail. 24 pounds, $1; by 
express or freigh', per pouad 20c; large lots, 

5c 





Kansas Orange, for northern culture, prices 
same as Karly Orange. 

No orders filled ior less than 61 
draft money order or registered letter. 

Caution must be taken in selecting Orange 
seed, as when cleaned, none but an expert can 
detect it frem some other variety, and the desire 
to speculate may induce some to mislead by sell 
ing other seed us Orange. It was for this reason 
that I had placed this seed in reliable hands last 
season to: cultivation, in order to secure reliably 


pure seed for my trade, 
ISAAC A HEDGES. 
+004 Broadway, St. Louis. 


BEST WASHER AND WRINCER 
n the world. Guaranteed to do perfect work o1 
mepeyrefunded Warrantei:or5years. Price 
of Washer, $7. Sam) le to agents, $3. Price ot 
Wringer, $7 50. Sample $4.50. Circulars free 

26 F.F. ADAMS &CO.,, Erie. Pa 


Remit by 








Drury College, 


Springfield, Mo.. ol cits patronage on these 
grounds: Completeness of equipment, thorough- 
ne-s of trsining earnest rclizious character econ 
omy in expenses, healtbfulrers of }ocxt on, 

College und pre; aratory :choo under oneman 
agement. Open alike to beth sexes. Advanta- 
gesfrthestut «of musicand srt are ofa high 
| order Tuition t) candidat’s for the ministry 
| 





apd comn only 'o thechi!drén ot m ni ters free, 
Send for Catalogue to Rey N.J. Morrison, 
4 


iD. DP. Presivent. 

































ew Pulverizer 
Puts in Crops at Half the Cost of the Plow. 
Over 35,000 Acres put in by them in 1880. 


| PAMPHLETS FREE—CUTS AND LETTERS. 


Adires, Chicago Scraper & Ditcher Co., 
34 Metropolitan Biock, Chicago. 
5-8 


_l offer for sale a large 
number ot Light Brahma 
Partridge C chins, Ply 
mouth Rocke, White Leg 
horns, aylesbary Ducks 
- & Egge put up to go 

esfely after Marcu lat. Es- 
tab! shed 1*71 Circular 
tre G.W Ci KEASANTS 

Wright witty, ao. 56 tf 















A sew pairs or trios of choice Plymouth Rock 
towl- for sule. Also eggs frum choice breeding 
stock at $2 ).ersettingof13 Addrecs 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, ie. 


Do Your Ova Printing $3 


Id or young. Great paying busines» 
saywhere far eller qparetime. Send two stamps fors 
satalogne ofa!) sizes F Tyne, Cards, Paper, &e,, 
co the Manufacturers &(0., Meriden, Comm 


45-35 


50 varieties French chroimo,satin, pear! dnished, 
-, Cards, name in gid, vc, Card Mille, 











ue, Chicago. “2 


* 


Northtord, Ct, 


corn or votatoes, as it thoroughly destroys | 


American Grape Growing 
AND 
Wine Making. 


By GEORGE HUSMANN. 


The author has tried to give all the latest expe- 
riences \n American grape growing and wine- 
making, gethered unring a practice of ever2é 
years; und correspondence and sketches from 
many oi the most eminent grape growers of 
other States, contained in the appendix, ada 
greatly to the interest ot the book, 
Price, ' and: omely illustrated and bound n 
cloth $1 54, post paid. 

For sale by range Juda Co., New York, pub- 
lishers, or hy the suthor, 
tf GEORGE HUSMANN, Columbia, Mo. 





Geo. Husmann, Protessor Pomology and 
Forestry. 
G. C. Swallow, Dean Agricultural College, 


NURSERY OF THE 


Mo. Agricultural College, 


COLUMBIA, /MO. 


We would respectfully solicit the ex t 
the public, and are now preparedt ill all or- 
ders tor fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs and 
plants witn strictly first-class stock of best qual- 
ity and guaran true toname, The necessity 
of such an establishment in our State has lo 
been felt by the many, who have ordered th 
trvit and ornamental trees from the iuany unre 
liable agents and tree dealers who have flooded 
the State, representing distant nuseries, and 
often seiling unreliable stock at exorbitant prices, 
We want a reliable local agent in every town 
and settlement in the State, and are now fal)7 
prepared to fill orders for any and all articler nb 
our line, at wholesale or retail. All who desire 
an agency or wish to order fruit trees and other 
stock direct, will please address 
GEORGE HUSMANN, 
Superintendent of Nursery, Columbia, Me, 


star 


_ LIVE STOCK. 


H Vv. P. Block, Aberdeen, Pike county. 
e Mo., breeds and bas for sale pure and 

















high-brea Percheron stallions and mares by im- 
ported Napoleon Bonaparte, champion Almack 
trotters, pure Jerseys, Short-horn cattle and 
Berkshire pigs. Send for catalogues. 20-tf 


H. ALLEN, Breeder otf Thoroughbred 
« Short-horn cattle, Cotswold sheep, Berk- 
shire hogs, Bronzeturkeysand Light Brahma 
fowls. Allendale’ Stock Farm O’Fallon, St, 
Cherles county, Mo. 


Poland-Chins Pigs 
A SPECIALTY. 


G. W. Whiteside, Rock Prairie, Mo., makes 
the breeding of pure Poland-Chinas a aoa. 
Has among his breeding stock nothing but 
strictly first-class animals, registered in Am 
can P C. Recerd. Prices low down. 

GG. W. WHITESIDE, 
41-tf 








Greenfield. Dade Co.. Mo 





LARGEST AN FINEST 


COLLECTION OF 


CLYDESDALE 
DRAFT HORSES 


Ever seen on the Amer can Continent. Also 


HAMBLETONIANS, 


And other strains of Trotting Horses, Holstein 
and Devon Cattle. Catalogues sentiree. Address 
POWELL BROS., 
51-13 Springboro, Ghawford Co., Pa. 
Say you saw this in the Rural World. 
9.806) CHESTER WHITE HOGS. 
4 Send for deseription of this —— 


breed, and fowls. " 
Les. | L. B. SILVER, Cleveland, 0. 





Weight of two Ohio Improved 





Spanish Merino 
SHEEP. 


i. BELL & SON, Brighton, Macoupin Co., til. 


Only 35 miles trom 8t. Louis, on the CHICA- 
GO, ALTON & ST. LOUIS railroad, or tin 
R0CKFORD, ROCK ISLAND & 8T. LOUE 
railroxd. Cheice ewes and rams, by wholeaala 
or reta’) ot reasonable prices. 


ORG A NS $30 to $1000; 2 to 32 stops. Pianos, 
$125 up. Paper free. Address 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 45-52 


JAMES E. WHITE, 
ENGLEWOOD, COOK COUNTY, ILL., 
Breeder of Plymouth Rocks and Houdans. 
Winners of highest honors at Chicago, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Buf- 
falo, Boston, Lafayette, Ft. Wayne, Blooming- 
ton, ony New Bedford, &c. Plymouth 
Rock eggs, #4 per setting of 13; Houdan egzs, 
per setting of 13. Breeding birds for sale at 
times. Send for circular. 7-12 











THE TROTTING STALLION, 


Hambletonian May Day 


Will be let on shares this season or will be ex 
changed for other stock or property, as his own 
er is going out ofthe busimess. He is a blood 
bay, 15 3-4 hands, 9 years old, about 1,050 pounds. 
He was sired by Chester, he by the. famous 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, dam Lady Clifton, who 
was also the dam of the trotting mare, Lucy 
(record 2:18 1-2), making him half-brother to 
Lucy. Their dam, Lady Clifton, was sired by 
Henry May Day, who was sired by the cele- 
brated race-horse, Henry, who was also the sire 
of American Star. This stallion combines as 
much trotting blood as any horse now in Amer- 
ica. For particulars, apply to his owner, 

7-tf WM. T. DICKSON. 
2728 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Trotting Stallions 


Will stand at the stables of the St. Louis Nur- 
sery, on the Olive Street Road, five miles west of 
St. Louis Court House, for the season of 1881, the 
following stallions. 


SETH WARNER, 


sd the famous Ethan Allen, who trotted in deu- 
ble horness and beat Dexter in three straight 
heats in 2:15, 2:16,2:19. Dam the equally famous 
old mare Sontag, by Harris’ Hambletonian, he 
by Bishop’s Hambletonian, son of imported Mes- 
senger. Sontag hauled three hundred pounds to 
wagon and beat Flora Temple in 2:31. Seth | 
Warner is a fine specimen of the park horse, be- 
ing over sixteen hands high, and one of the finest 
formed and most stylish trotting stallions in the 
country. Though never regularly trained, he 
has shown better than 2:30, and is a remarkably 
level-headed, easy -gaited trotter. 
MONITOR, 

by Merchant, son of Belmont. Merchant’s dam, 
Lady Mambrino, by Mambrino Chief. Monitor’s 
dam the premium’ fast-trotting mare Trojana, 
also known as Kate, by Trojan. She has a reco: 
of 2:36, but has shown 2:30. Trojana is full sis- 
ter in blood to Ella Wright, record 2:244¢. Tro- 
an was by Jackson’s F ying Cloud, by Vermont 

lack Hawk; Flying Cloud’s dam by Andrew 
Jackson, the founder of the Clay family of trot- 
ting horses; Trojan’s dam the famous old trot- 
ting mare Lady Salisbury, by old Abdallah, the 
sire of Rysdick’s Hambletonian. 
Monitor will be four years old next June; color 
black ; will be fully sixteen hands high, and is 
one of the most promising trotters in the coun- 
try. In less than — days after being broken 
he won a match raee for $3000, over C. L. Hunt’s 
Cash Boy, last fall, distancmg him im a jog. 
Both the above are standard bred trotting 
stallions under the rules of the ‘‘National Asso- 
ciation of Trotting Horse Breeders,” and both 
are entered in the Register of Standard Bred 





. Trotting Horses of that association. 


TERMS for either of the above stallions, only 
od the season, err. payable at time of service. 

ares not proving in foal returned free next 
year. Pasturage $1 per week; stable-kept, $1 50 
+ week. Mares returned to and from the city 
e. For further Meyemation aan 


Care of C. D. Colman, owner, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOHN B, BLYHSLDER, 


Horsesboer and Farrier. Road and Track 
work a specialty. 2717 Franklin avenue. 82-58 


BEEP bitten by do borrer cut on barbed: 
wiheaence. Use Stewart’s_ beating Powder 
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Che — Gobacco Plant. 


Tobacco. 
Sometimes when beds have failed and it is 
late, seed may be sprouted before sow- 


‘ fe ‘the following is the process in use 
among 








practical planters in Pennsylvania : 
The operation of seeding sprouted seed is the 
same, but it may not be amiss to tell how to’ 
‘sprout it. Take a sufficient quantity of seed 
and put it in water warm enougli not to scald 
the hands when placed therein. Let it steep 
a few hours. Remove it and tie it in thick 
woolen rags, laying it on a shelf near the 
stove or in a crock, putting a few handfuls of 
earth over it, and in three or four days it will 
be nicely sprouted. It should, however, be 
watched, so as not to sprout too much, as the 
germ is apt to die if the weather is not favor- 
able when seeded. By sprouting the seed as 
much as a week’s time can be gained ; we 
have seeded as late as the 23d of April, and 
had plants as early a3 that which was seeded 
in the first week of April. It also comes 
up sooner, thus getting tle advantage of the 
weeds. 


Messrs. A. B, Bremner & Co., of London, 
say in their circular of February 1: 
“We find in the Western Tobacco Journal, 
in regard ‘to what they call ‘White Burley’ 
tubacco : ‘England wants it; Germany wanis 
it; France would take it; but the American 
people have plainly said we have not produced 
enough yet for the requirements of our man- 
ufacturers, and if you want it you must pay 
for it.” As the quotations for this growth 
in the American markets are just double 
those fer dark, any other recommendation for 
changing the growth would seem unnecessary. 
The change in taste has been going on for 
many years ; within memory, Kentucky strips 
were not to be bought in London, and looked 
on almost a3 a substitute for Virginia, and it 
seems as if dark western tobacco will be 
equally supplanted by the bright description 
before many years. 





To MAKE PLANT BEDS—The Farmers Home 
Select a rich soil (new is bet- 
ter), @ south or southeastern exposure. The 
place should be on ground slightly elevated. 
Pile brush, dry logs, old rails, etc., all over the | 
site for the bed, and burn hard enoth to kill 
all weed and grass seed. It is a good plan to 
loosen up the soil with a mattock before 
burning, but it should not be turned. When 


‘‘Now I do Most Unhesitatingly Aver, 
as anold practitioner, that Warner’s Safe Kid 
ney and Liver Cure is among the most valua- 


say too much in its behalf. Pittsburg, Pa., 


6th Apl., 1880.” 
[Signed] J. H. Connell, M. D. 
The agricultural bureau at Washing- 

ton has received information that a 
new variety of silk worm has been 
discovered accidentally in Nevada. 
Naturalists pronounce the worms 
“bombyx quercicus.” This is a silk 
worm largely used in China. It makes 
several broods in a year, and its silk 
has peculiar qualities. The fibre is 
stronger. All other silk worms, in 
emerging from the cocoon, cut a hole 
for exit, which, by breaking the contin- 
uity of the thread in unwinding, ren- 
ders it of little value. The “bombyx 
quercicus” pushes aside the threads in- 
stead of cutting them, and the cocoon 
is as valuable as others reserved in or- 
dinary kinds for spinning by killing the 
contained worm. This new silk worm 
is hardier than the old; it is raised in 
the open air, needing neither care nor 
shelter. 


The Doctors said 
I would never leave my bed. That was three 
months ago, and now I weigh 190 pounds. 
I cannot write half of what I want to say, 
but Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver Cure 
did it all.” 





H. O. Rourk, Rahway, N. J. 





THE PREMIUM CLOCK. 





all the wood is burned to ashes, thoroughly 
rake and. smooth the surface, pulverizing all | 
the clods. It is now ready for the seed.| 
Quantity sown varies in differant localities. | 
Some sow two tablespoonfuls of seed to the | 
hundred square feet (ten feet each way), but | 
most planters recommend that amount of | 
seed for a bed ten yards each way. Sow half 
the seed—mixed with ashes or fine dust—one 
way of the bed, and the other half the oppos- 
ite way. Alter sowing, the surface may be 
pressed down with a board, but should not be 
raked. If you do not intend to canvas the 
bed, cover pretty thick with brnsh. But we 
think it best to protect against the flea bug) 
canvasing, as has been recommended._ The 
plauts will come on earlier, too, if this plan 
is adopted. 





The Peper Tobacco Warehouse Co. re- 
ports: Receipts for the week ending March 
5th, 285 hhds; deliveries for the week, 253 
hhds ; sales for the week, 134 hdds. We quote 
market as follows: Lugs—Common dark 
$3 25@3 75, red $3 75@4 50, burly $4@5; 
fair to good dark $4@4 25, red 4 75@5 50, 
burly $5 25@6 50. Leaf—Common dark $4 
4 75, red $4 50@5 50, burly $6@8; medium 
dark $5@5 75, red $6@6 50, burly $9@11: 
good dark $6@6 50, red $7@8, burly $12@ 
14; fine dark $7@8, red 8 50@10, burly $15 
@17. Leaf—Factory dried, shorts $5@6, 
medium $5 75@6. 75, wrapper $7@8 50. 
Wrappers—Virginia common medium $10@ 
20,medium to good $25@40, fine to fancy 
$50@60. Inferior, unsound and light weight 
hhds sell at less rates. Offerings for the 
week foot up 177 hhds, which were largely 
composed of dark grades of old and new lugs 
and leaf. The market opened dull and 
heavy upon these styles, and at early part 
bids were from 25 to 50 cents lower than at 
close of last week, which sellers promptly re- 
jected ; and while public sales were light, a 
fair business was done privately, and the mar- 
ket closed steady, with a better general in- 
quiry at former quotations. Our usual spring 
trade is now upon.us, and we anticipate a bet- 
ter demand from this on for old fillers, when 
they have qualities to commend them. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

At the Grand Opera House this week, the 
old St. Louis favorites Messrs. Baker and 
Farron are drawing houses that completely 
fill the theatre. Their play of “The Emi- 
grants” is a good vehicle for the introduction 
of song and dance, and the specielties are 
very interesting. On Monday March 14 
Annie Pixley will appear in “M’liss.” 

That eminent comedian Joe Jefferson is 
appearing this week at the Olympic Theatre, 
to a series of the finest audiences personally 
and collectively ever gathered in St. Louis. 
Mr. Jefferson, is devoting the early part of 
his week to Sheridan’s five-act comedy “The 
Rivals,” and on/Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day the perennial “Rip Van Winkle” will hold 
his own in the public regards. Mr. Jefferson 
has in support one of the best companies ever 
organized, that prominent actress and man- 
ageress Mrs. John Drew being one the mem- 
bers. On March 14th the migician Hermann 
will begin an engagement, 

Neil Burgess, the original stage represen- 
tative of “Widow Bedoit,” is holding im- 
mense levees at Pope’s Theatre this week. 
The character is one of the most amusing in 
American comic literature, and by person and 
mental quality Mr. Burgess is peculiarly fitted 

or the portrayal of the husband cesking dame 
His company is an excellent one. On March 
14th the great Italian actor Salvini, will com- 
mence a brief engagement. For the benefit 
of our readers who desire witnessing this 
t dramatic star, the me is given : 
onday March 14th “Othello,” Wednesday 
March 15th “The Gladiator,” Thursday 
March 17th “Macbeth,” Saturday matinee 
March 10th “Othello.” His company is com- 
posed of excellent English artistes and on 
the “off” nights will present the comedy of 
The Guv’nor.” 

Particular attention is called to the fact 
that saveral officials of the different 
theatres are about to have benefits. 
The first of these is that of treasurer E. E. 
Zimmerman of Pope’s, a worthey and affable 
gentleman which takes place on March 18th, 
when Salvini’s company will present “The 
Gav'nor.” On March 21st the jolly and robust 
McManus, treasurer of the Opera House will 
present his claims when “The Child of State,” 

.@ fine drama from the French will be given. 
Heuer assistant treasurer at the Olym- 


Pic, is to take a benefit in April when agood | Medical Coll 


dill will be presented. All of these gentlemen 
deserve bumpers. 


2p oo - 
The U.8. Goverment uses Howe's scalee, 





| foaled 1879, by 


This beautiful, accurate clock, « 
wnament in mansion or cottage, 
given to any one sending 12 NEW enh 
scribers at $1 each. 

————_ -~- re 


THE PREMIUM SCALE 
UWHPLE OEFECT),. 


wat 
A0z To 25-eo- 
- = en rarer 





This little scale is made with ste! 
bearings and brass beam, and wil! 
weigh accurately any package a quar 
ter ofan ounce to twenty-five pounds 
[tis intended to supply the great de- 
mand for a housekeeper’s scale, noth- 
ing of the kind ever having been sold 
before for less than from $8 to $12 
Every scale is perfect and will last s 
person’s lifetime. We can fur 
nish auy of onr subscribers with one o 
these rfect superior scales—boxed 
and shipped by express and warranted 
to give entire satisfaction—FREE, if he 
will send 12 NEW supascribers at $i 
each 


Hughes Riding Plow, Castor tooth harrow, 
Castor Rolling Coulters and Harvey’s Double 





ble discoveries of the 19th century. Icannot| 
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Dr. HARTER'S IRON TONIC is 8 pre 
phates, associated with the Vegetable Aromatics. 
mended by them for 
ity, Nervous Pros 
Fever. 


cURESsS 


DYSPEPSIA. 


VALLILAB A Son. 


tion of Protdxide of Iron, Peruvi 
Syapspete. General Denier Female 


ration, Convalescence 
t serves every purpose where a TONIC is necessary 


Manufactured by THE DR. HARTER MEDICINE CO., No. 


” 


: Bark and the Phos- 
ndorsed by the Medical Profession, and recom- 
Diseases, Want of Vital- 
Fevers and Chronic Chills and 


‘013 North Main Street, St. Louis 








It D ia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, ' 
seulesnneths aed all diseases of the Stomach’ | 
Bowels, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organs; 
ane all Female Complaints. } 


are wasting away with Consumption ory 
any disease, use the Tonic to-day. No matter what4 
your symptoms may by, will surely help you. 4 

Remember! This Tonic cures drunkenness, 
is the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely 
different from Bitters. Cnaer, Preparations and] 
other Tonics, and combines the best curative prop-} 
ert 2sof all. Buy — soc. bottle of your ist. 4 
None genuine without our signature on outsideg 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York. 


PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM Sccucss tir Dressing 
6- 





Save Your Sheep 


Take Time by the Forelock. 
And Use Littie’s Chemical Fluid. 


For all diseases of your sheep arid cattle. It has 
proven to be the great panacea for scab, foot- 
rot, worms in the throat, fly-blows in ewes, sore 
eyes, ticks, tapeworms in lambs and other ani- 
mais, lice on cattle—in fact, kills all internal and 
external parasites in sheep and cattle. Mjxes 
readily with and is used in cold water at any 
season of the year; not ice water, but water at a 
temperature of 45 to 50 degrees. Thousands of 
sheep are dying from scab and cattle are losing 
flesh from lice. They can only be saved and 
cured of these things—the stockman’s greatest 
ay ey J using this chemical fluid in cold water. 
'o dip sheep in hot tobacco fluid, in cold weath- 
er, is assure death to the sheep as is the scab 
itself. More than 20,000 sheep have been dipped 
and cured of scab with this fluid during the past 
three months, without the slightest injury to the 
sheep. One good ewe saved would pay for fluid 
enough to cure 100 sheep. Then why hesitate to 
use it? Itisno more an experiment. Some of 
the most intelligent and practical sheep men of 
the country are using this fluid this winter in 
cold water, to their great satisfaction, as well as 
profit. The gain from quality and quantity of 
wool, aside from the health of your sheep, will 
doubly pay for all the cost and ‘trouble of dip- 
ping three times yearly. Try it, and you will be 
convinced. Send 3-cent stamp for testimonials, 
directions and price list to 
JAMES HOLLINGSWORTH, 
210 Lasalle street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Steam Engines and Soilers; 
Cheese Factory Furnishings, 
Creamery Apparatus and General 
- Dairy Supplies, 


Upright and Gang Presses, 
Cheese and Creamery Vats 

Churns, Butt r Workers, But- 
ter Packages, Cheese Box Ma-~ 
terial. Cheeze a: d Buiter cloth, 
and Buiter Color, Anpattoine 
Rennet and Rennet Extract 
and Fine Dairy Salt. Send fo’ 
tree illustrate: Pr'cs List, 





containing 60 illustrations . 


of Cheeseand Butter Msking 4 
Apparatus, Engire:, Boii- 
ers, etc. We meke a spe- 
calty of STEAM EXGINES a 
cam m>ke | OW PRICES. 
CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 


20 Ta Sellestreet, Chicago, )1l1. 


AN ¥ 
nd BOILERS and 
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GOOD-SEEDS 





isseminator of the Mammoth Pearl and 
Magnum Bonum Potatoes (27% bu. grown 
from | lb. of seed), Berkshire Beauty Cab- 
bage, Amber Cream Sweet Corn, La 
Plume Chestnut Cel , ete., etc. Ele- 
gant Catalogue free to all; send for it, 











st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Public Sale of Thoroughbreds. 


ON WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23, 1881, at Bos ue | 
Bonita, the farm lately occupied by Gen. A. Bu- 
ford, three miles from Versailles, Ky., on the 
Midway pike, I will sell, without reserve, the 
following thoroughbreds, which were once the 
property of and bred by Gen. Buford: Good- 
night, b h, foaled 1876, by Enquirer, dam Lizzie | 
G.; McHonry,ch h, foaled 1875, by Enquirer, | 
dam Ontario ; Lizzie McWhirter, ch f, foaled 1879, | 
— uirer, dam Ontario; McElroy, bc, foaled | 
1880, y Enquiret, dam Ontario; Nannie! 
McNairy, foaled 1863, by Jeff Davis, dam/! 
Lizzie McNairy; Little Phil, b c, foaled 1878, | 
by Enquirer, dam Nannie McNairy; Chest- | 
nut of foaled 1880, by Enquirer, dam 
Nannie McNairy; Nettie Hopkins, b m, foaled, 
1875, by Enquirer, dam Ninette; Alice Gray, | 
ch m, own sister to Goodnight, foaled 1873;' 
Faulconbridge, br c, foaled 1878, by McWhirter, | 
dam Alice Gray; Mannie Gray, blk m, foaled | 
1874, by Enquirer, dam Lizzie G.; Ida Kinney, | 
gm, foaled 1868, by Brown Dick, dam Cordova; ' 
Enfilader, ch c, foaled 1879, by Enquirer, dam | 
Ida Kinney ; Gray filly, foaled 1880, by Enquirer, | 
dam Ida Kinne ; Light Horse Ha ch ¢, | 
nquirer, dam Alice Wagner; , 
Rambeau, bc, foaled 1877, by Enquirer, dam 
Ninette’; Getaway, b c, foaled 1878, by Enquirer, | 
dam by Collossus. Colts and fillies will be sol 
with their engagements. For terms and cata- | 


logues, address 

R. B, GEORGE, Versailles, Ky. 
NoTE—For sale, privately, a splendid oil! 
painting of Enquirer by the celebrated Troye, 
also one of imp, Sovereign. 


10-69 
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: ELECTRG-MAQNETIC 
Raney Battery on Back. 
Bey, EES 

Journ: contain- 


fing descriptions, ware Moen mailed to all. 
&. W. WEAKLEY, Jr. & ©O., 


It Cures 
eumatism, 





are the best breed of fowls for all purposes. a 

breeding pens are very fine this season. Will 

ship eggs, well packed in baskets, at the low 

price oe per 13. 
10-8 


E. D. GODFREY, 
Red Oak, Iowa. 
VETERINARY. 
G. yee member of the hath y Golem “. wh 


terin rgeons. & 
A editor of Colman’s 
street and 2749 Wash 





ege, associate 
Rural bg lng 600 Olive 
street, St. Mo. 














mneral Louis, Mo. 


Bend Agr catelogue to Borden, Selleck & Co,, 





J. C. McOURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Ps. 


Cotton Scraper all of which are believed to be | 
the best implements in use, having a splendid | fF 
record. Send for circulars to 901 N. Main! ft 


Plymouth Rocks) 


TEACHERS YANTED Ge. "E> 


> ORN 
|“ ane 





MATTHEW’S 


SEED DRILL. 


The Standard of America 


Admitted by leading 
seedmen and market 
ardeners everywhere to 
e the most perfect and reliable drill in use. 
Send for circular. Manufactured only by 8-8 
EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 





HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 


SEEDS ~*~ 
| PLANTS 


Will be Mailed aS all who apply by 
elter. 

Our Experimental Grounds in 
which we test our Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds are most com plete; 
and our Greenhouses for Piants 
(covering 3 acres in glass), 
the largest in America, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
‘35 Cortlandt Street, woe La ‘ 


nits a 


4-13 





TH ES 


COOLEY CREAMER. 


Raises all the cream be- 
tween the milkings. Saves 
two-thirds of the labor. 
Increases the f 
meybutter. Improves the 
wquality. Quadruples the 
value of the skim milk. 
BWill pay for itself twice 
Sor more every season. 
The Cooley System is the 
ethod in existence. Send 


only uniform dairy m 
OYD, Manufactur- 


for circular, free, to JO 
er, 199 Lake street, Chicago. 


Dae Cherry and other new and rare 
and valuable sandy fruits, collected and 
tested during the past thirty years. Descriptive 


ee. 2 stamps. R. J. BLACK, Bremen, 
airfield county, Ohio. 10-4 


Red Cedars & Forest Tree Seedlings. 

sue inehes ; 100 red a pe ps hee 
white ash, elm, maple, tulip ar, red 

box ah or sycamore se 








71-4 


8,-Of the followi 
bre ieee, }te > 5,000 $10; 10,000 for $17 
| te, balaam fir, American spruce, hemlock spruce, 
| white Packing free. 


MOUND CITY 


SEED PLANTER, 





PURE WHITK BURLRY 


TOBACCO SEED. 

We are prepared to Supply the GENUINE White 
Burley Tobacco Seed at 50 cents per ounce or 
2% cents per paper. It has been selected with 
especial regard to its purity,‘and none better 
can. be obtained in the country. 

The very choice quality of this variety, the ex- 
traordinarily high price it commands in the mar- 
ket, and the great and growing demand for it— 
should cause everyone who raises tobacco, to 
produce it, and to be sure that he gets the true 
variety. The leaf commands moré than double 
the price of other varieties. 

Orders promptly filled, sent in strong paper 
packages by mail. Address 

COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
600 Olive street, St, Louis, Mo. 











Hugbes trou frame Riding Plow | 





It will either drill 12, 16 or 20 inches apart, oat 
plant in hills any desired distance. A poenees | 
DRILL and a perfect Check Row Planter. 

We alro have a stock 03 


SELECT AND PURE 
CANE SHED 
which we will sell at low prices.% Send for price 
and description to manufacturers, 


J. A. FIELD & CO., 


8. E. corner Eighth and Howard streets, 


9-tf ST. LOUIS;'MO. 
Apple Seed. 


Address H. W, WILLLAMS, 
Galesburg, 111.8 | 





| 
} 
| 
| 
! 
| 


Crop of 1880. 
8-4 


Russian Mulberry. 

Farmers and horticulturists, attention! Do! 
you know of atree combining as many good 
qualities as the Russian mulberry? It is valua- | 
ble as an ornamental tree, as a fruit tree and as | 
atimber tree. You can obtain seedling trees or | 
cuttings without paying freight or express char- 
ges. I offer seedlings 6 to 12 inches in height, at | 
$8 per 100; 10 for $1. From 12 to 2% inches, 8 for | 
$1; $10 per 100. Sent by mail postpaid on receipt | 
of price. Cuttings $] per hundred. 
Address G. F. CLARK, 

Bower, Jefferson county, Neb. 
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“Apple Seed. 


Prime No. 1 seed at $3 50 per bushel. 
JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


8-3 | 


Strawberry -- Raspberry, | 

Blackberry and Currant plants for sale at rea- | 

sonable prices ; all the leading varieties. 8-tf} 
SAMUEL MILLER, Bluffton, Mo. 


= ——— | 


Apple Trees, Cheap! | 
Closing out a block of two and three-year-old | 
ne pe Trees of leading western varieties; will | 
sell cheap, in any quantity. Also nursery-grown | 
Red Cedars and forest tree seedlings of all | 
‘puny cheap. Address 





BAILEY & HANFORD, | 

| 7-4 Makanda, Jackson Co., Ill. | 
! 

| 


The Hoosier Mammoth Raspberry. 


After another year’s trial I can safely say that | 

I believe it is the most wonderful black raspber- | 
ry ever introduced. 
hardy as the Turner, very large, fine. for a ship- | 
ping berry, and juicy like a blackberry. Plants | 
or sale at the following prices: Per dozen by | 
mail $1; per hundred by express $3. 
10-6 DIXON CLEMENT, 
Sedalia, Pettis county, Mo. | 








Bronze Turkeys Wanted 


Those having pure Bronze turkeys, of good 
size, weight and color, and wishing to sell them | 
,at low prices, can hear of a purchaser by ad- 

dressing P. M. KIELY &CO., 
} 612 N. Fifth street, St. Louis, Mo. 





re 


Warren Outen, — 


10-5 South St. Louis, Mo. 


Root Grafts. 


Apple root grafts, as fine a lot as we ever put | 
up ;jwill compare with best made by any other 
firm—largely Ben Davis, Winesap and Janet, 
with 100 other leading kinds. A fine assortment 
in Pear, Plum, Cherry and Quince grafts, pre- 
pared, Seeds of apple, pear, plum, cherry and 
peach. Also Osage seed and plants. All grafts 
warranted true to name. Most favorable terms 
to those buying largely. Young eyergreens, 
vines, &c. Send for lists and terms. 

JOHN RIORDAN & CO., 
Quincy, Il. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The Quincy Star Nurseries; 


Offer very low for cash, or will exchange, twen- 
ty.thousand No.1 peach trees, eight thousand 
No. 2 peach trees, all home-grown stock and as’ 
good as can be found in the market. 
Address SOMMER & WILKES, 
10-3 Bloomington, Ml. 





Free to All. 


My catalogue and price list of nursery stock 
and eggs for hatching, from high class poultry. 
My Buif and Black Cochins, Light and Dark 
Brahmas and Houdans, also Pekin ducks—can- 
not be surpassed in the west. Send me your 
name and address on a postal card at once and 
address HOS. J. WARD, 

10-4 St. Marys, Vigo county, Ind. 


~ Concord Grape Vines. 


Hedge plants, Gregg raspberry and a general 
nursery stock. Descriptive catalogue and price 
list free. KELSEY & CO., Narserymen, 

3 St. Joseph, Mo. 


EVERGREENS 


For # we will send you by mail, postpaid, well 
packed, 100 Norway spruce or 100 Scotch -pine, 2 
years; 50 White spruce or 100 Austrian ‘pine, 2 
years; 50 Norway spruce, 4 to 6 inches, trans- 
planted, or 66 arbor vite, 4 to 8 in, transplanted ; 
40 Norway spruce, 6 to 9 inches, transplanted, or 
20 Irish junipers, 5 inches, transplanted. Cata- 
logues free. J. V. WHITNEY & SON, 
19-4 Montville, Geauga county, Ohio. 


PIKE COUNTY NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 

200,000 apple, 20,000 peach, 5,000 cherry, 5,000 
standard pear, 3,000 dwarf pear, 2,000 quince 
and a large and complete assortment of fruit an 
ornamental trees, plants, &c. New and énlarged 
descriptive catalogue sent free. 

STARK & CO., 
10 4 Louisiana, Mo. 


Wine for Sale. 


Concord, Catawba, Ives’ Seedling, Virginia 
Seedling—all pure grape juice. Also grape and 
roy brandy. Will sell 7 the gallon or barrel. 
Also some very fine Ives’ Seedling and Concord 
plants two years old. Come and try the wine. 
All warranted. JOHN C. WALTER, 

8-8 Baden, Mo. 


Native Evergreens. 


ng varieties, 6 to 12 inches, at 
or : r $17: Arbor vi- 

















b 





P 
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ine, American larch. 
JAM B 
Skaneateles, N. Y. . 











A very strong grower, as | ~ 


Castor Tooth Herrows, 
Castor Coulters, and 
AHarvey’s Patent Double Cotton | 
Scraper. 


} 
10-6 Send for Liste and Circulars to | 


'HUGHES RIDING PLOW CO, 


91 N MAINST , ST LOUIS, MO. 
Acs HOES is YS | SR SE 
| 


PUBLIC SALE OF 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE, — 


At Dexter Park, Chicago, 
ON FRIDAY, APRIL 15TH, 1881. 
lic sale at time and place named above, about 


T 
FORTY-FIVE HEAD 


of well-bred Short horn cattle, representatives of the 
following well-known families:—Princess, Pansy 
Rose. Adeliza, Beauty, Gwynne, Sanspareil, Lady 
Chesterford, Lavinia, etc. 

Buyers wii! find this a specially good let of cattle. 
They have not been pampered or over fed, but will be 
in good breeding condition. Among the bulls will be 


TWO PRINCESS BULLS, | 
to which the special attention of breeders is invited. | 
One of them, 4th EAKL OF ANTRIM, is a FINE 
SHOW ANIMAL. Those who wish to secure bulls com- 


| bining individual merit with choice breeding, should 
Catalogues ready by March | 


bear this sale in mind. 
lst. Further particulars can be had by addressing 


H. Y. ATTRILL, 


“Ridgewood.” Goderich, Canada. | 
ublicsale of | f 


Dodge and Ludington will hold a joint 
Short-horns at Waukegan, Ill., April 14th. 


lo 3-eow 





TRATEOY UE uo eA 
ES Bere Lz 


s 
DescRll— Prick 


J 2 
free 
Will be mailed Free to all applicants, and tocustomers without | 
ordering it.. It contains five colored plates, 600 engrav 5 
sbout 200 s, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
lanting 1 warts of oe = yo Plants, | 
Roses, ete, Invaluable to all. nd for 
Dd. M. FERRY &CO., Detroit, Mich. 


. 
2-6-eow 





HE subscriber announces that he will offer at pub- | 


THE NEW LATE PEACH 


HENRIETTA. 

As a market peach it has no rival ; for presery 
ing and canning its lateness and firmness give 
it great popularity with the ladies who have tried 
it. For eating fresh from the tree it is the ve 
essence of good things, Send for circular ant 
see what others say of it. Stock very limited. 
Late orders may not be filled. First come first 
served is our motto. J.8. BEATTY, 
Simpsonville, Shelby county, Ky. 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


LINIMENTS 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


j the Brute Creation are equally wonder- 
ful. The Mexican 


MUSTANG 


Liniment is needed by somebody in 
every house. Every day brings news of 
the agony of an awful scald or burn 
subdued, of rheumatic martyrs re- 
stored, or & valuable horse or ox 
2 saved by the healing power of this 


LINIMENT 


which speedily cures such ailments of 
the HUMAN FLESH as 
Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff 


: 
‘ 
‘ 
? 
é 


= Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burns 


and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 
Sprains, Poisonous Bites and 
Stings, Stiffmess, Lameness, Old 
Sores, Ulcers, Frosthites, Chilblains. 
Sore Nipples, Caked Breast, and 
indeed every form of exte dis- 
ease. It heals without scars. 

For the BRUTE CREATION it cures 

Sprains, Swinny, Stiff Joints, 
) Founder, Harness Sores, Hoof Dis- 
eases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
Hollow Worm, Scratches, Wind- 
galls, Spavin, Thrush, Ringbone, 
Old Sores, Poll Evil, Film upon 
the Sight and every other ailment 
to which the occupants of the 
Stable and Stock Yard are liable. 

The Mexican Mustang Liniment 
always cures and never disappoints; 
and it is, positively, 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


INIMENTS 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 
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HENRY MICHELa Co] 


SED PUW MEROMWES \ 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 
Catalogue free to all who apply by LETTER. | 
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ROSES“BULB 


a s 
FREE BY MAIL, ae 
12 Roses of the best named sorts. $1.00 
12 Geraniums, best new sorts, - 1.00 
18 dis th towering bute 
adiolas, al ing bulbs, - 
Of each of the above te. ° © -00 
4 Palms, nice plants, all different, 1.00% 
12 Begonias, all different, - - 1.00 
12 New Fancy Coleus, all different, 1 
20 Basket Piants - - - 1.00 
20 Carnations, 6 sorts, - : 
Safe Arrival Guaranteed. Gof the 
abeve collections for $5.00; all xent by 
mall free. Send for ectalo~ve 


‘SB. P. CRITCHELLS: 


\° 197 W.4™ ST. CINCINNATI.0.-! 





: 
ay 45 


EVER Y FARMER WANTS 
WEIGHT ONLY 100 LBS. 





To use and sell the 


McCallum Combined Rack and Top Box 


Only $10. Send for circular. 
J. W. McCALLUM & BROS. MFG. CO., 
10-13-eow 88 Lake street, Chicago, Ll. 


UAR 
Meas of BERRIES EY 
plant and sell plants from the same 
— stock, Over 150 sorts of 


74,000 lants, Vines, Mine pe ergy 


feeding Fs donen (100.000 Haute Veo 
df others. S- S COLLINS, Moareecera We 


CT ten HOW 
Paxa {a= 





PAST, 
na 


in th troub. 
Seon Sy earbat be fea soe 
about this Pre 


A new and complete GUIDE TO WEDLOCK, 
containing Chapters on A Competent Woman- 
pork. Selection of pane Evidences of Virgin- 
emperaments, Sterility, Ad i 
it, Presitaton, ne soem, Caifeasy & Matrimony compact 
r Love and Courtshi papatmncane se Mar- 
Rights of Married Women, of Women, o 


tis alsoa Private Medical Adviser on discascs re- 


thout, 

oD iter ail wos caters 
. Butts inv 

(i 26d easires tages thet 
It ie mot a Truss. Add 


re, 
oR. BUT Is’ DISPENSARY, No. 12 N, 8th St. St. Louls, Mo, 
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from RUPTURE to send 
they will te a Sin ete coed 





The Best Made, 2 cstale e sent FREE on 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts. 
Name this paper. Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland. 
9 40 


~-EVERGREGNS & FOREST TREES 


At retail to farmers and planters at wholesale 
prices. Largest stock; greatest variety; cheap- 
est and best. Time e to responsible pur- 
chasers. Trees will be exchanged for many 
kinds of personal property. Send stamp for 
price list and particulars to 

1-8 GEORGE PINNEY 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis, 
° 7 a 
HARDY FRUITS. 
st stock, best assortment of new apples 
and Siberians in the northwest. Apple seed, 
= mages clons,root grafts and small evergreens. 
We roo chines all young stock at two years old 
and send out roots of best quality. Descriptive 
list, retail or wholesale, free. Order early. 
C. PLUMB & SON, Milton; Wis. 


Farm for Sale. 
In northern Iowa, or will exchange 
property = 4. Touts, ‘Addr mg 








I 





acre 
ress - 8-4 
- WILLIAMS, Galesburg, Il. 





PA 


f 


COLMAN’S 


A Weekly Farm, Stock, Frult and 


dustries of the West. 
breeder or fruit grower can afford to do 
without it, 
ica having a special 
sugar and syrup maki..g from sorgo. 


RURAL WORLD. 


Family Paper. 


33 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


The best exponent of the Agricultural in- 
No farmer, stock 
The only newspaper in Amer- 
epartment devoted to 


I. A. Hedges, Editor Sorgo Department. 
R. M. Bell, Editor Shee Department. 
Prot. Geo, Husmann, Editor Fruit De- 


Geo. Scullv, M. D., M: R. C. V. 8., 


partment. 


Editor Veterinary Department. 


Terms reduced to only ONE DOLLAR per 
ear, Elegant premiums for ciubx! Send 
r freé sample copy to 


Norm J. Colman 


and Pubitwher, 
600 Olive Street, St. Louis, Me. 





